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LKeugion  and  Science 


MILTON    BENNION 


In  the  Field  of  Nutrition 

'PHESE  two  major  human  interests  are  allies  in  fur- 
therance of  human  welfare.  A  very  practical 
example  of  this  is  found  in  their  relations  to  physical 
and  mental  health  and  efficiency.  It  is  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  all  Latter-day  Saints  to  cultivate  habits  that 
will  foster  in  the  highest  degree,  consistent  with  other 
obligations,  health  and  efficiency  of  mind  and  body. 
This  was  made  clear  and  emphatic  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  more  than  a  century  ago.  Meantime  great 
advancements  have  been  made  in  the  sciences  relating 
to  human  development.  These  sciences  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  revealed  truth.  They  do,,  however,  throw 
additional  hght  upon  some  positive  ways  and  means 
of  more  perfectly  reahzing  the  goals  set  up  by  religion. 
The  feeding  of  infants  supplementary  to :  the 
mother's  nursing  and  subsequent  to  weaning  has  been 
practically  revolutionized  within  a  generation.  This 
care  for  the  new  generation  has  been  extended  to 
proper  nutrition  of  the  prospective  mother.    In  case 
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parents  take  full  advantage  of  this  newer  scientific 
knowledge  not  only  is  the  health  and  vigor  of  children 
greatly  improved  but  in  the  long  run  the  medical  and 
dental  expenses  may  be  reduced  and  the  span  of  life 
extended.  It  is  thus  economically  profitable  while  at 
the  same  time  it  contributes  toward  spiritual  growth 
and  more  comfortable  living. 

The  science  of  biochemistry  has  brought  to  light 
many  facts  and  principles  not  known  to  the  most 
civilized  peoples  a  century  ago.  It  so  happens  that  in 
farming  communities  where  families  lived  on  home 
grown  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  and  the  products 
of  their  livestock  they  had  many  natural  advantages 
which  helped  to  keep  them  properly  nourished.  In 
many  cases,  however,  insufficient  attention  was  given 
to  vegetable  growing,  except  potatoes,  and  to  proper 
methods  of  storing  for  winter  and  spring  use.  In  the 
absence  of  imported  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
warmer  regions  there  was  often  developed  various  un- 
comfortable disorders  damaging  to  health,  such  as 
boils.  Pioneers  on  the  western  deserts  often  resorted  in 
early  spring,  if  not  before,  to  wild  sage  tea  as  a  remedy 
for  ills  resulting  from  improper  diet.  This  has  now  be- 
come, in  large  measure,  unnecessary.  In  most  homes  of 
families  having  reasonable  incomes  a  balanced  diet  can 
be  provided  the  year  round.  To  this  end  there  is  great 
need  of  wider  dissemination  of  up-to-date  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  nutrition.  Proper  diet 
calls  for  right  proportions  of  carbohydrates,  proteins 
and  fats  as  well  as  vitamins  and  minerals  in  the  daily 
food  consumption.  Many  people  consume  excess  of 
carbohydrates  in  their  desserts  and  in  white  unenriched 
bread  from  which  most  important  elements  of  miner- 
als and  vitamins  have  been  removed.  The  case  is  made 
worse  by  the  common  habit  of  eating  candy  and  other 
sweets  between  meals.  These  habits  contribute  much 
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toward  over  weight  and  premature  death  of  persons 
past  middle  Hfe.  Other  persons  over- weight  may  add 
to  their  avoirdupois  by  excessive  consumption  of  fats, 
while  others  consume  too  much  meat  for  health  and 
long  life.  One  who  allows  his  appetite  to  run  wild  is 
likely  to  consume  too  much  of  everything.  It  does 
seem  to  be  quite  irreligious  for  some  people  to  gorge 
themselves  with  food  to  their  own  detriment  while 
millions  of  people  suffer  from  having  insufficient,  and 
thousands  are  dying  miserably  of  starvation. 

This  world  situation  might  be  greatly  improved  if 
the  over- fed  would  find  time  and  disposition  to  exer- 
cise the  moral  imagination  with  sufficient  power  and 
intelligence  to  induce  them  to  practice  the  golden  rule 
and  the  second  great  commandment.  Right  habits 
formed  early  and  rigidly  adhered  to  make  temporate 
living  easy  and  satisfying. 

Much  light  is  now  thrown  on  these  problems  in 
courses  in  health  education,  an  important  part  of  the 
pubhc  school  curriculum  and  generally  a  requirement 
in  the  education  of  professional  teachers. 

For  the  special  benefit  of  teachers  of  religion  we 
have  planned  to  publish  in  this  magazine  in  the  near 
future  a  series  of  articles  on  "Religious  Education  in 
Healthful  Living"  with  emphasis  upon  what  to  do, 
with  incidental  reference  to  what  not  to  do,  if  we 
would  attain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and 
happiness.  These  articles  are  being  prepared  by  an 
author  who  is  well  versed  in  the  religious  principles  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  who  has  in  addition  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  science  of  nutrition  and  related 
subjects. 


...  Abhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave  t:o  that  which  is  good  ...  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  (Romans  12:9,21.) 
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GEORGE    A.    SMITH 


G.   A.   SMITH 


V.  ZION'S  CAMP    (Concluded) 

npHURSDAY,  June  12.  We  left  Salt 
River  and  traveled  15  miles 
across  prairie.  Joseph  bought  a  large 
horse  which  he  called  Mark  An- 
thony. 

He  sent  Orson  Hyde  and  Parley 
P.  Pratt  to  Jefferson  City  to  Gover- 
nor Dunkhn  to  accept  His  Excel- 
lency's proposal  to  reinstate  the 
Saints  on  their  lands  in  Jackson 
County  and  leave  them  there  to 
defend  themselves.  Brother  James 
Allred,  his  sons,  and  others  of  the 
Branch  at  Salt  River,  joined  us  and 
camped  with  us  this  evening. 

Friday,  June  13.  Traveled  25 
miles.  Elder  Kimball's  horses  got 
loose  and  went  back  10  miles.  He 
went  after  them,  which  prevented 
the  moving  of  the  Camp  as  early 
as  usual  in  the  morning.  Further 
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regulations  were  made  in  regard  to' 
the  organization.  The  company 
looked  well  for  they  were  all  young 
men,  except  one  company  who  were 
called  the  "Silver  Grays,"  and  they 
were  added  to  our  mess,  making  it 
number  28. 

Saturday,  June  14.  I  went  30 
miles  through  prairie  and  woodland 
and  encamped  in  a  grove  of  timber, 
but  in  an  unsafe  position.  Joseph 
Hancock  and  another,  who  were 
out  hunting  deer,  reported  this  eve- 
ning that  they  had  been  chased 
during  the  day  by  four  suspicious 
looking  men  on  horseback,  armed 
with  rifles,  whom  they  eluded  by 
traveling  in  the  brush  and  thicket 
where  horsemen  could  not  ride. 
Brother  Luke  Johnson,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  ascertain  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  learned  that  it  was  the 
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intention  of  the  mob  to  attack  the 
company  while  crossing  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chariton.  He  returned  back  and 
notified  Brother  Joseph,  who  took 
the  route  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Missouri  across  the  Wacondah  prai- 
rie. 

Sunday,  June  15.  Traveled  about 
15  miles  and  crossed  the  Chariton 
River  at  the  ferry.  Orson  Hyde  and 
Parley  P.  Pratt  returned  from  Jef- 
ferson City  and  reported  that  the 
Governor,  Daniel  Dunklin,  refused 
to  fulfill  his  promise  of  reinstating 
the  brethren  on  their  lands  in  Jack- 
son County. 

Bishop  Edward  Partridge,  from 
Clay  County,  met  us  and  gave  much 
information  concerning  the  feelings 
of  the  people  through  the  upper 
country  which  were  anything  but 
flattering  to  us.  We  were  straitened 
to  procure  provisions  and  lived 
principally  on  cornmeal,  and  any 
of  the  Camp  were  glad  to  get  a  Uttle 
Missouri-cured  bacon,  the  distaste 
of  which  had  sensibly  vanished  since 
we  crossed  the  Mississippi  River, 
although  its  •  quality  was  by  no 
means  of  the  best. 

Monday,  June  16.  Our  cook  was 
in  an  ill  humor  this  morning  in  con- 
sequence of  Addison  Green,  who, 
since  I  had  been  armour-bearer,  had 
been  the  cook's  waiter,  having  made 
a  complaint  to  Joseph  that  Zebedee 
abused  him.  Joseph  attempted  to 
improve  the  cook's  temper  by  a 
little  well-timed  reproof,  which 
made  him  cry  almost  all  night,  and 
he  was  most  intolerably  cross  in  the 
morning.  I  went  away  during  break- 


fast time  with  Joseph's  horses,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  Zebedee's  ill  hu- 
mour he  compelled  me,  on  my  re- 
turn, to  breakfast  on  cold  mush  and 
spoiled  butter,  declaring  he  had  no 
sugar,  but  after  I  had  done  my 
breakfast  Zebedee  exhibited  an 
ample  supply  of  sugar.  Had  I  re- 
ported this  to  Brother  Joseph  it 
would  have  produced  for  Brother 
Zebedee  another  moral  lecture.  I 
thought  it  would  better  become 
other  boys  to  complain,  consequent- 
ly said  nothing  about  it. 

Wc  traveled  23  miles,  ferried  over 
and  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of 
Grand  River,  paying  the  ferryman 
12  dollars.  It  was  excessively  hot; 
no  air  stirring,  and  we  were  travel- 
ing in  the  thick  woods.  A  thunder 
shower  coming  on,  the  brethren 
caught  all  the  water  they  could  on 
the  brims  of  their  hats,  and  not 
catching  enough  to  allay  their  thirst 
they  drank  out  of  the  horse  tracks. 

Martin  Harris,  who  had  boasted 
to  the  brethren  that  he  could  handle 
snakes  with  perfect  safety,  was, 
while  fooling  with  a  blacksnake  with 
his  bare  feet,  bitten  on  his  left  foot. 
The  circumstance  was  communi- 
cated to  Joseph,  and  he  took  oc- 
casion to  reprove  Martin  and  to  ex- 
hort the  brethren  never  to  trifle  with 
the  promises  of  God.  That  it  was 
presumption  for  any  man  to  pro- 
voke a  serpent  to  bite  him,  but  if 
a  man  of  God  was  accidentally  bit- 
ten by  a  poisonous  serpent,  he  might 
have  faith,  or  his  brethren  have  faith 
for  him,  so  that  the  Lord  would 
hear  his  prayer  and  he  be  healed. 
But  when  a  man  designedly  pro- 
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voked  a  serpent  to  bite  him,  the 
principle  was  the  same  as  when  a 
man  drinks  deadly  poison  knowing 
it  to  be  such;  in  that  case  no  man 
had  any  claim  on  the  promises  of 
God  to  be  healed. 

Tuesday,  June  17.  Traveled  23 
miles.  About  noon  we  ferried  the 
"Wacondah,  and  were  informed  that 
a  party  of  men  were  gathered  on  the 
Missouri  River  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  us  that  night.  The 
prairie  ahead  of  us  was  23  miles 
long.  Some  of  the  brethren  wished 
to  stop  near  the  timber  and  were 
about  making  arrangements  to  pitch 
their  tents.  We  had  but  little  pro- 
visions. Joseph  proposed  getting 
some  wood  and  water  to  carry  with 
us  and  go  on  to  the  prairie  8  or  10 
miles.  My  cousin  Hyrimi  said  he 
knew,  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that 
it  was  best  to  go  on  to  the  prairie, 
and  as  he  was  his  elder  brother,  Jo- 
seph thought  best  to  heed  his  coun- 
sel, though  some  in  the  Camp  were 
murmuring.  We  accordingly  start- 
ed. 

When  Lyman  Wight  crossed  the 
river  he  disapproved  of  our  moving 
on  to  the  prairie,  upon  which  Syl- 
vester Smith,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Adjutant  of  the  Camp, 
placed  himself  in  the  road,  hindered 
all  he  could  by  saying,  "Are  you 
following  your  general  or  some  other 
man?"  and  some  20  stayed  behind 
with  Lyman  Wight.  We  drove  about 
8  miles  on  the  prairie  and  encamped 
out  of  sight  of  timber.  The  sun  ap- 
parently went  down  and  rose  again 
in  the  grass.  Our  company  had  filled 
a  couple  of  empty  powder  kegs  with 
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water;  it  tasted  so  bad  we  could  not 
drink  it.  All  the  water  that  we  had 
was  out  of  a  slough  filled  with  red 
living  animals  and  was  putrid. 
About  1 1  o'clock  Lyman  Wight  ar- 
rived with  the  company  that  had  re- 
mained with  him.  Joseph  called 
them  together  and  reproved  them 
for  tarrying  behind  and  not  obey- 
ing counsel,  and  told  Lyman  Wight 
never  to  do  so  again.  He  promised 
that  he  would  stand  by  the  Prophet 
forever  and  never  forsake  him  again 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
would;  but  Sylvester  Smith  mani- 
fested refractory  feelings. 

Wednesday,  June  18.  Traveled  25 
miles.  As  Hyrum  Stratton  and  his 
companion  were  taking  up  their 
blankets  this  morning,  they  dis- 
covered two  prairie  rattlesnakes 
quietly  sleeping  under  them,  which 
they  carefully  carried  out  of  the 
Camp.  Joseph's  health  was  so  poor 
he  left  the  affairs  of  the  Camp  to 
the  management  of  General  Lyman 
Wight.  Having  no  provisions  we 
traveled  17  miles  before  breakfast, 
and  Joseph  rode  in  Elder  Kimball's 
wagon.  We  crossed  a  slough  half  a 
mile  wide,  through  which  most  of 
the  brethren  were  obliged  to  wade 
waist  deep  in  mud  and  water.  Gen- 
eral Wight,  who  had  traveled  from 
Kirtland  without  a  stocking  on  his 
foot,  carried  Brother  Joseph  Young 
through  on  his  back.  Our  breakfast 
consisted  entirely  of  cornraeal  mush 
or  hasty  pudding.  We  had  not  meal 
enough  in  our  company  to  make  the 
mush  of  the  consistency  of  good 
starch.  After  our  1 0  o'clock  break- 
fast we  passed  on  to  within  one  mile 
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bi  Richmond.  We  encamped  on  a 
very  small  prairie  surrounded  by  a 
thicket  of  hazel  brush.  When  Joseph 
arrived  where  the  Camp  had  pitched 
their  tents  and  viewed  our  unsafe 
location,  considering  the  danger  of 
an  attack  from  our  enemies,  he  al- 
most forgot  his  sickness,  went  some 
distance  in  the  brush  and  bowed 
down  and  prayed  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  suffer  no  evil  to  come  up- 
on us,  but  keep  us  safe  through  the 
night.  He  obtained  an  assurance 
that  we  should  be  safe  until  morn- 
ing, notwithstanding  a  company  of 
the  Jackson  County  mob  crossed 
the  Lexington  Ferry  that  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Ray 
County  mob,  and  of  making  an 
attack  upon  us.  All  was  quiet  in  the 
Camp  dtiring  the  night. 

While  the  brethren  were  making 
their  bed  in  Capt.  Brigham  Young's 
tent,  one  of  them  discovered  a  very 
musical  snake.  Capt.  Young  told 
them  not  to  hurt  him  but  carry 
him  out  of  the  tent,  when  Mr.  John 
Carpenter  took  him  in  his  hands, 
carried  him  beyond  all  danger  and 
left  him  to  enjoy  his  liberty,  telling 
him  not  to  return. 

Thursday,  June  19.  At  daybreak, 
feeling  that  we  were  in  a  very  un- 
safe situation,  Joseph  counseled  the 
Camp  to  move  forward  without  de- 
lay, and  continued  a  lively  march 
for  about  9  miles  and  stopped  for 
breakfast.  While  passing  through 
Richmond,  Luke  Johnson  observed 
a  black  woman  in  a  garden  near  the 
road.  She  beckoned  to  him  and  said, 
"Come  here  Massa."  She  was  much 
agitated.  He  went  up  to  the  fence 


and  she  said  to  him,  "There  is  a  com- 
pany of  men  here  who  are  calculat- 
ing to  kill  you  this  morning  as  you 
pass  through."  We  halted  for  break- 
fast on  an  eminence  near  a  farm 
house.  The  owner  furnished  us  with 
a  large  quantity  of  milk;  it  gave  a 
great  relish  to  our  bacon  and  corn 
dodger,  which  our  commissary  had 
procured  that  morning.  When  we 
asked  the  price  of  his  milk,  he  re- 
plied, "He  is  a  mean  man  that  will 
sell  milk.  I  could  have  let  you  have 
more,  if  I  had  known  you  had  been 
coming."    He  further  said,    "You 
have  many  enemies  about  here,  and 
you  may  meet  with  some  trouble, 
and  it  is  a  damned  shame  that  every 
man   can't  enjoy  his   reUgion  and 
everything  else  without  being  mo- 
lested."  It   was    near   noon   when 
breakfast    was    finished,    and    we 
passed  on  in  fine  spirits,  determined 
to  go  through  and  meet  the  breth- 
ren in  Clay  County.    We  traveled 
but  a  short  distance  when  one  wagon 
broke  down,  and  the  wheels  ran  off 
from  others,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
many  things  to  hinder  our  progress, 
although  we  strove  with  all  dili- 
gence to  speed  our  way  forward.  We 
camped  in  Clay  County,  about  10 
miles  from  Liberty,  in  some  timber 
on  an  elevated  piece  of  land  between 
the  forks  of  Little  Fishing  and  Big 
Fishing  Rivers,  which  were  formed 
by  7  small  streams.  We  traveled  25 
miles.  I  waded  Little  Fishing  River, 
the  water  not  being  over  my  boots. 
While   pitching   our   tents,   five 
armed  men  rode  up  and  told  us  "We 
should  all  see  hell  before  morning." 
They  said  there  were  60  men  from 
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Ray,  40  from  Lafayette,  70  f torn 
Clay,  and  200  from  Jackson,  who 
Would  attack  us  before  morning.  As 
j.  B.  Smith  was  taking  his  bedding 
out  of  the  wagon  he  found  a  large 
rattlesnake  which  he  had  accidental- 
ly wrapped  up  in  his  blanket,  in  the 
morning.  I  gathered  a  quantity  of 
dry  leaves  to  lay  my  blanket  on;  it 
had  thundered  several  hours.  When 
it  first  began  to  rain,  Joseph  told 
me  to  ship  the  tent;  I  did  so  with  a 
gun  stick  till  the  cloth  was  all  wet, 
when  it  turned  off  the  water.  The 
next  order  was  to  dig  a  ditch  round 
thfe  tent,  which  was  quickly  done. 
I  then  lay  down,  and  it  rained  so 
hard  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  water 
ran  under  me  until  my  blanket  was 
6  inches  in  water.  I  then  got  up  and 
lay  down  in  a  wagon  without  a 
cover,  but  was  so  very  tired  and 
sleepy  I  slept  very  well  in  the  rain. 
A  number  of  the  brethren  went  into 
the  log  meeting  house  near  by,  while 
others  stuck  to  their  beds  lying  in 
the  water.  Everything  we  had  was 
thoroughly  saturated.  The  thunder 
and  lightning  exceeded  all  descrip- 
tion that  I  am  capable  of  giving.  In 
the  morning  we  all  discharged  our 
pieces  amounting  to  about  600 
rounds,  and  scarcely  a  single  one 
missed  fire.  Big  Fishing  River  rose 
some  forty  feet,  and  Little  Fishing 
thirty  feet  during  the  night.  I  have 
ever  felt  thankful  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  that  He  by  this  storm  and 
sudden  rise  of  the  streams  prevented 
our  having  a  bloody  conflict  with 
our  enemies,  who  were  thereby  pre- 
vented from  attacking  us.  One  of 
our  enemies  was  killed  by  lightning 
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and  another  had  his  hand  torn  off 
by  his  horse. 

Friday,  June  20.  We  moved  up  the 
divide  between  the  streams  about  4 
miles,  and  camped  near  the  residence 
of  Brother  Cooper.  Within  one  mile 
of  our  Camp  the  limbs  of  oak  trees, 
many  of  them  4  inches  through, 
were  broken  down  by  the  storm; 
had  the  storm  been  as  severe  in  our 
camp  the  falling  limbs  would  no 
doubt  have  killed  many  of  us. 

Saturday,  June  21.  The  following 
day  (June  21)  Colonel  Sconce  with 
two  other  leading  men  from  Ray 
County  visited  the  Camp.  They 
seemed  very  much  agitated.  Joseph 
had  a  long  conversation  with  them 
which  resulted  in  making  them  our 
friends.  Joseph  made  himself  known 
to  them,  which  he  had  not  done  to 
any  but  our  Camp  from  the  time 
we  left  Kirtland. 

Ezra  Thayer  was  attacked  with 
cholera.  I  was  satisfied  it  was  the 
Asiatic  cholera  as  soon  as  I  saw  him 
cramp,  although  I  had  never  seen 
the  cholera  before.  I  was  engaged 
herding  Joseph's  riding  horse  part 
of  the  day  alone  on  the  prairie.  Two 
suspicious  looking  men  came  up  and 
admired  the  horse.  I  soon  discovered 
pistols  concealed  under  their  coats, 
upon  which,  together  with  their 
suspicious  inquiries,  I  drew  a  horse 
pistol  from  my  belt  and  told  them 
to  leave  me  immediately;  to  ride  off 
and  not  look  back,  when  one  said 
to  the  other,  "This  damned  Mormon 
won't  be  imposed  upon,"  and  obeyed 
my  word.  I  saw  Thomas  Hayes  also 
attacked  with  cholera;  he  fell  down 
like  a  beef  knocked  down  with  an 
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axe  and  had  to  be  carried  into  the 
tent. 

Sunday,  June  22.  Brother  Lyman 
Smith,  who  was  a  second  cousin  of 
my  mother,  received  a  wound  in  his 
groin  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  horse  pistol,  from  which  he  re- 
covered in  a  few  days.  The  sheriff 
of  Clay  County  and  many  influential 
men  of  the  county  came  to  see  us. 
This  day  the  Lord  gave  us  a  revela- 
tion (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
section  105).  Soon  after  this  revel- 
ation was  given  several  of  the  breth- 
ren apostatized  because  they  were 
not  going  to  have  the  privilege  of 
fighting. 

Tuesday,  June  24.  We  resumed 
our  journey  taking  a  circuit  round 
to  cross  the  heads  of  Fishing  River 
to  avoid  the  high  water.  We  were 
met  by  General  Atchison  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  informed  us  the 
people  of  Liberty  were  very  much 
excited.  "We  camped  on  Rush  Creek 
about  2^2  miles  from  Liberty,  in  a 
field  occupied  by  Brother  Burket. 
I  went  with  Brother  Joseph  that 
evening  to  Brother  A.  L.  Gilbert's 
and  returned  to  Camp  after  dark 
taking  a  byway  for  fear  of  ambus- 
cade in  the  tall  hazel  brush. 

Sister  Parrish  and  several  others 
were  taken  with  the  cholera.  Elders 
David  W.  Patten  and  John  S.  Car- 
ter in  attempting  to  administer  to 
those  afflicted  were  also  attacked 
while  their  hands  were  on  their 
heads. 

Wednesday,  June  25.  Last  night 
many  of  the  brethren  were  violently 
attacked  with  cholera;  their  moans 
were  truly  terrific,  some  falling  to 


the  ground  while  they  were  on 
guard.  Joseph  and  Hyrum  attempted 
to  administer  and  rebuke  the  disease, 
but  they  were  also  seized  with 
cramp;  to  use  Hyrum's  description, 
"It  seized  us  like  the  talons  of  a 
hawk." 

The  Prophet  Joseph  took  a  full 
share  of  the  fatigues  of  the  entire 
journey.  In  addition  to  the  care  of 
providing  for  the  Camp  and  pre- 
siding over  it,  he  walked  most  of 
the  time  and  had  a  full  proportion 
of  blistered,  bloody,  and  sore  feet, 
which  was  the  natural  result  of 
walking  from  25  to  40  miles  a  day 
in  a  hot  season  of  the  year.  But  dur- 
ing the  entire  trip  he  never  uttered 
a  murmur  or  complaint,  while  most 
of  the  men  in  the  Camp  complained 
to  him  of  sore  toes,  blistered  feet, 
long  drives,  scanty  supply  of  pro- 
visions, poor  quality  of  bread,  bad 
corn  dodger,  frouzy  butter,  strong 
honey,  maggotty  bacon  and  cheese, 
&c.,  even  a  dog  could  not  bark  at 
some  men  without  their  murmuring 
at  Joseph.  If  they  had  to  camp  with 
bad  water  it  would  nearly  cause  re- 
bellion, yet  we  were  the  Camp  of 
Zion,  and  many  of  us  were  prayer- 
less,  thoughtless,  careless,  heedless, 
foolish  or  devilish,  and  yet  we  did 
not  know  it.  Joseph  had  to  bear  with 
us  and  tutor  us,  like  children.  There 
were  many,  however,  in  the  Camp 
who  never  murmured  and  who  were 
always  ready  and  willing  to  do  as 
our  leaders  desired. 

Most  of  the  Camp  dispersed  to 
different  parts  of  the  county  among 
the  brethren.  Dr.  F.  G.  Williams, 
my  cousin  Jesse  J.  Smith  and  my- 
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self  went  to  stay  with  Brother  Gil- 
bert. Most  of  the  sick  remained  at 
Brother  Burket's,  though  several 
were  taken  after  the  Camp  separat- 
ed. 

Thursday,  June  26.  This  morning 
Brother  Erastus  Rudd  came  into  the 
yard  and  said  he  was  very  thirsty; 
went  to  a  cold  spring  of  limestone 
water  and  drank  plentifully;  he  fell 
down  in  the  yard  in  all  the  spasms 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  We  carried  him 
into  the  house  and  began  to  work 
upon  him,  administering  warm 
medicines,  rubbing  him  and  doing 
everything  in  our  power  for  five 
hours,  when  he  seemed  easier.  A 
message  came  from  Brother  Bur- 
ket's that  Elder  John  S.  Carter  was 
dead.  I  was  dispatched  about  half 
a  mile  to  procure  his  measure.  I  cut 
a  hazel  stick  7  feet  long  and  went 
to  the  room  and  found  that  Brother 
Seth  Hitchcock  was  also  dead;  they 
appeared  as  if  they  had  been  dead 
a  week.  I  got  their  measures  and 
returned  as  fast  as  I  could  to  Bro- 
ther Gilbert's  and  found  Elder  Rudd 
also  dead. 

On  seeing  the  decomposed  state 
of  the  bodies,  the  idea  of  procuring 
cofl&ns  was  instantly  abandoned. 
Avery  Smith  and  myself  dug  a 
grave;  we  were  assisted  at  first  by 
my  cousin  Jesse  J.  Smith  who  was 
taken  with  the  cholera,  and  com- 
pelled to  desist.  We  rolled  Brother 
Rudd  in  his  blanket,  covered  him 
with  leaves  and  bushes  and  then  re- 
placed the  earth.  I  felt  when  I 
cleaned  out  the  bottom  of  his  grave 
as  though  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
resting  place  to  lie  down  on.  Elder 
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Wilcox  also  died  this  evening.  Jesse's 
attack  was  not  very  rapid.  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  bathe  in  Rush 
Creek,  but  he  declined  and  contin- 
ued to  grow  worse  all  night.  In  the 
morning  he  took  spells  of  purging 
and  puking  every  half  hour.  I  took 
care  of  Jesse  all  day  and  night,  tho' 
severely  afflicted  with  the  bowel 
complaint,  a  disease  which  generally 
preceded  the  attacks  of  cholera.  On 
the  morning  of  the  28  th  Dr.  Wil- 
liams pronounced  Jesse  out  of 
danger. 

Joseph  sent  Hiram  Page  with  his 
horse  with  instructions  to  bring 
Jesse  J.  and  George  A.  to  where  he 
was  if  he  had  to  bring  them  on  a 
bobsled.  Dr.  Williams  decided  it 
was  not  expedient  for  Jesse  to  go, 
but  wait  a  day  or  two  when  he 
would  be  able,  but  I  went,  although 
I  had  the  cramp  so  bad  I  could 
scarcely  get  on  to  the  horse  which 
was  a  very  rough  traveler.  I  rode 
2/4  miles  to  Liberty  and  stopped  at 
Peter  Whitmer's  who  gave  me  some 
strong  pepper  tea,  which  I  drank 
though  I  could  not  taste  it,  my 
senses  were  so  benumbed  by  the 
disease  it  was  as  harmless  to  my  pal- 
ate as  milk.  I  remounted  and  rode 
to  Lyman  Wight's;  stopped  a  few 
minutes  and  got  some  black  pepper 
and  milk  which,  however,  I  could 
not  taste.  I  then  remounted  and  rode 
9  miles  feeling  as  if  I  should  be 
obliged  to  fall  from  the  horse.  I  de- 
termined not  to  give  up,  and  ar- 
rived at  David  Whitmer's;  saw 
Joseph  and  Hyrum.  Joseph  mixed 
some  raw  flour  with  whisky  and 
— More  on  page  226 
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III.  I  GO  ON  A  MISSION 

T  did  not  long  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
my  new  home  and  the  associa- 
tion of  family  and  friends,  because 
in  August  of  1852  I  was  called  to 
go  on  a  seven  years'  mission  to  Nor- 
way. 

I  and  many  other  missionaries  left 
Utah  for  our  several  fields  of  labor, 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  on 
September  12,  1852.  Brother  Orson 
Pratt  was  in  this  company,  and  his 
counsel  was  of  great  value  to  us  all. 

According  to  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection, there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred men  and  about  thirty  wagons. 
We  traveled  on  over  mountain  and 
plain,  and  everything  went  well 
with  us  until  we  reached  Laramie. 

Here  we  learned  that  the  Indians 
had  been  at  war  and  had  burned  the 
grass  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  Mis- 


souri River — a  distance  not  much 
less  than  four  himdred  miles. 

This  necessitated  the  dividing  of 
our  breadstuff  with  our  animals.  We 
stirred  flour  in  water  and  gave  it  to 
our  animals  to  drink.  We  traveled  as 
fast  as  we  could  under  these  circum- 
stances, but  for  all  of  that,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Missouri  River  be- 
fore all  of  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  had 
to  travel  for  the  last  four  days  with- 
out food. 

There  was  no  game  for  us  to  get 
at  this  time,  because  their  food  had 
all  been  destroyed.  Some  of  us  re- 
sorted to  filling  up  a  little  by  eating 
salt  and  drinking  water.  We  some- 
times talked  of  killing  some  of  our 
animals  for  food,  but  looking  them 
over,  we  found  them  so  very  poor, 
and  so  few,  that  we  decided  that 
we  could  not  spare  them. 

Some  of  our  mules  and  horses  be- 
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came  so  weak  that  when  they  lay 
down  we  had  to  help  them  on  their 
feet  again. 

We  were  all,  both  men  and  beast, 
in  a  starved  condition — a  very 
starved  condition — when  we  reached 
the  Missouri  River.  To  our  discom- 
fort, a  strong  wind  was  blowing 
down  the  river,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  ferry  to  cross,  but  after  a 
while  a  skiff  was  brought  over  by 
three  or  four  men,  and  Apostle  Pratt 
went  across. 

He  soon  sent  us  provisions — such 
as  bread,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  pies, 
and  many  other  good  things.  These 
eatables  were  rationed  out  to  us  for 
fear  we  might  overeat  and  cause 
sickness. 

Our  animals  here  also  found  good 
food. 

As  soon  as  the  wind  abated,  we 
were  ferried  across  the  river.  We 
came  to  Platteville,  which  was  quite 
a  distance  below  Council  Bluffs. 
Here  we  could  be  supplied  with 
every  necessity  of  life. 

"We  camped  out  about  a  mile 
from  this  place,  where  there  was 
beautiful  timber  and  plenty  of  grass. 
Here  we  had  a  regular  Mormon 
camp.  We  cooked  and  ate,  sang, 
preached,  and  prayed.  At  this  place 
we  separated  for  our  respective  fields 
of  labor.  Many  of  them  I  have  never 
seen  since. 

Brother  Erick  M.  Hoggan  and  I 
started  for  Illinois.  Our  conveyance 
was  a  wagon  and  a  span  of  horses. 
We  camped  out-of-doors  in  the 
snow.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  snow 
and  storm  all  the  way  to  Ottawa, 
LaSalle  County,  Illinois. 
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Here  we  had  many  relatives, 
friends,  and  acquaintances — several 
of  whom  were  moved  to  tears  when 
they  saw  us,  and  thought  of  the  long 
journey  and  hardships  before  us. 

At  this  place  we  sold  our  horses 
and  harnesses  in  order  to  get  means. 
The  wagon  belonged  to  Ira  Sabe, 
who  came  only  this  far. 

After  a  visit  of  eight  or  ten  days 
here,  we  resumed  our  journey.  We 
had  a  chance  to  go  with  one  of  our 
friends  as  far  as  Chicago,  a  distance 
of  about  eighty  miles.  This  was  the 
first  railroad  station.  We  now  trav- 
eled by  rail  and  arrived  at  New  York 
City  on  Christmas  Eve.  But  our  ac- 
commodations on  this  trip  were  very 
poor,  having  benches  without  backs 
to  sit  upon.  This  was  the  best  our 
means  could  afford.  From  here  we 
crossed  the  sea  to  Norway. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  MISSION 

One  cold  winter  evening,  just  as 
the  sun  was  going  down,  poor  Father 
Peterson,  very,  very  cold  was  trudg- 
ing his  way  to  a  new  mission  field 
where  he  should  labor.  He  came  to 
an  out-lying  farm  and  happened  to 
see  a  man  busy  doing  his  chores.  He 
called  to  him,  and  the  man  came 
to  the  fence  where  Father  was  stand- 
ing. 

Father  explained  to  him  where  he  ^ 
intended  to  go,  but  was  not  able  to 
reach  the  place  that  night  as  he  in- 
tended, because  the  roads  were  bad 
and  slippery,  and  he  was  wet  and 
cold,  and  weak  from  lack  of  food. 
He  asked  the  man  very  kindly  for 
permission  to  stay  that  night. 
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The  man  was  kind  and  said,  "You 
may  stay  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  my  wife  will 
not  allow  it.  "We  have  no  children, 
and  she  is  set  in  her  ways,  and  does 
not  like  any  strangers  in  our  home. 
But  I  will  go  and  ask  her." 

The  man  went  into  the  house  and 
stayed,  it  seemed,  quite  a  while. 

Poor  Father  felt  the  cold  more 
and  more  as  he  stood  waiting.  His 
feet  were  wet  and  very  cold,  be- 
cause his  boots  were  worn  and  old, 
and  his  clothes  seemed  thinner  than 
usual. 

""What  will  I  do  if  his  wife  says 
no?"  he  thought,  as  his  worry  and 
fear  increased.  "Where  he  might  get 
shelter  that  bitter  winter  night,  he 
did  not  know. 

Just  then,  the  man  came  and  said, 
"My  wife  said,  'yes,'  "  and  led  the 
way  into  the  house. 

Oh,  what  joy  filled  his  soul  as  he 
heard  those  words,  and  thankfully 
went  with  the  man  into  his  house. 
He  gave  Father  Peterson  a  chair  near 
the  stove  and  left  the  room. 

Father  was  exceedingly  glad  and 
thankful  for  these  comforts  and  be- 
gan to  think,  ""What  does  his  wife 
especially  love  or  care  for  in  this 
room?  I  might  be  able  to  talk  to  her 
about  that,  and  then  she  might  feel 
kindly  toward  me." 

As  he  was  looking  around  the 
room  for  such  an  object,  he  saw  near 
the  stove  a  fine,  big  cat  lying  asleep 
and  at  once  concluded — that  is  her 
pet,  and  began  to  think  of  some- 
thing nice  to  say  about  it. 

The    wife    soon    came    into    the 


room,  but  seemed  displeased  and  did 
not  speak  to  him. 

Father  decided  to  break  the  silence 
and  began  to  praise  her  fine  cat,  but 
she  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to 
what  he  said. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  he  con- 
tinued, "your  fine  cat  has  a  secret 
like  the  old  woman  in  America." 

The  lady  was  still  indifferent. 

""Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you 
that  secret?"  he  added. 

"Yes,"  the  lady  answered,  still 
cool  and  busy. 

"Please,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  hold  the  cat  for  me  and  I  will 
show  you  the  secret,"  Father  said 
smiling. 

"How  can  that  be?"  the  lady 
asked,  simple-like,  bringing  the  cat. 

Then  Father  explained  to  her  how 
the  cat's  four  claws  corresponded  to 
the  old  woman's  fingers,  and  showed 
how  she  could  know  the  number  of 
days  in  a  month  by  the  knuckles 
joining  the  fingers  to  the  hand,  and 
between  the  knuckles.  The  knuckles 
and  the  claws  represent  3 1  days,  and 
between  the  knuckles  and  claws  30 
or  less  days  in  a  month — beginning 
to  count  January  31  days  on  the 
knuckle  of  the  first  finger,  and  so 
on. 

"This  was  the  old  woman's  alma- 
nac in  the  far-off  land  of  America — 
the  only  almanac  she  had,"  Father 
added  smiling. 

The  lady  was  surprised  and  pleased 
to  learn  the  old  woman's  almanac, 
and  smiling  counted  the  months  and 
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their  number  of  days  on  her  beloved 
cat's  claws. 

In  this  mood,  the  lady  prepared  a 
nice,  good  supper,  and  Father  was 
kindly  invited  to  have  supper  with 
her  and  her  husband,  which  he  very 
gladly  and  thankfully  accepted. 

The  evening  was  spent  pleasantly. 
Father  entertained  them,  telling 
about  America,  and  also  of  the  Gos- 
pel he  came  to  give  to  folks  in  Nor- 
way. 

,  A  good  bed  was  also  given  him. 
A  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
way  which  was  so  kindly  opened 
up  for  him  that  night  was  offered 
in  sweet  humility  and  gladness. 

In  the  morning  he  found  the  wet 
boots  and  stockings  well  cared  for 
and  put  inside  the  bedroom  door. 
The  boots  dry  and  well-greased,  and 
the  stockings  were  washed  and 
darned. 

"What  kind,  good  folks!"  he 
thought,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  thank 
them  for  their  kindness  to  him. 

He  was  also  invited  to  have  break- 
fast with  them.  He  left  them,  filled 
with  thankfulness  for  their  kindness. 

Father  Peterson's  early  experi- 
ences in  Christiania  were  privations 
and  hunger.  He  walked  the  streets 
in  the  daytime,  and  slept  on  the 
benches  in  the  park  at  night. 

He  went  with  his  last  money  and 
bought  a  little  bread  and  a  few 
cloves  in  one  of  the  large  markets 
of  that  city.  He  would  chew  the 
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cloves  and  drink  water  from  the 
fountain  Rebecca  in  the  market 
place,  being  very  saving  on  the  Httle 
bread  to  sustain  him  in  his  weakened 
condition  lasting  for  three  weeks. 

Very  strange,  it  now  happened 
that  Carl  Fjeld,  who  was  converted 
in  Denmark,  but  living  in  Christi- 
ania, was  called  by  Brother  Snow 
who  was  in  Copenhagen  to  go  and 
find  Brother  Canute  Peterson  and 
help  him.  Carl  Fjeld  had  never  seen 
Canute  Peterson,  nor  any  photo- 
graph of  him,  and  did  not  know  his 
address.  He  realized  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  find  him. 

One  morning  he  told  his  wife  that 
he  was  not  feeling  well  and  would 
not  go  to  work  that  day. 

He  put  on  his  best  clothes  and 
told  his  wife  that  he  would  go  for 
a  walk. 

He  went  down  Church  Street. 
There  he  met  a  man  carrying  a 
satchel. 

As  he  met  this  man,  the  stranger 
turned  and  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"It  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  you  be- 
fore." 

Carl  Fjeld  answered,  "It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  also  seen  you  before." 

Then  it  was  that  Fjeld  asked  him 
his  name. 

Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of 
north  Africa  and  western  Europe. 
The  Bezae  manuscript  is  the  out- 
standing example  of  this  text.  The 
— More  on  page  11 A 
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GEORGE   Q.   CANNON 


A  FTER  his  historic  visit  with  David 
Whitmer,  Father  went  to  In- 
dependence, Missouri.  He  wrote  of 
that  place  in  his  journal  as  "a  very 
beautiful  country,  well  timbered 
and  rolling.  I'm  greatly  pleased  with 
it.  The  view  is  exceedingly  fine." 
He  visited  the  Temple  lot  and  was 
favorably  impressed  with  the  loca- 
tion, "When  the  Temple  is  built," 
his  diary  continues,  "with  its  com- 
manding view,  and  the  surrounding 
coimtry  is  built  up  and  improved, 
it  will  be  magnificent.  There  are 
about  five  hundred  so  called  Mor- 
mons here  who  seem  to  get  along 
well  with  their  neighbors."  The 
journal  goes  on  to  say  that  the  non- 
Mormons  cater  to  our  people,  know- 
ing that  the  building  of  the  Temple 
".  .  .  will  advance  the  price  of  land 
and  promote  the  growth  of  the 
place  .  .  .  The  disciples  of  Christ 


are  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore 
the  world  hates  them." 

February  29th  1884.  "I  occupied 
my  time  on  the  train"  (from  Kansas 
City)  "writing  an  argument  for 
Brother  Caine,  (which  he  had  re- 
quested me  to  do)  to  make  against 
Cassidy's  Bill  before  the  Committee 
on  Territories.  A  tall,  well  dressed 
man  addressed  me.  We  had  consid- 
erable conversation  about  our  people 
and  our  religion.  He  told  me  of  a 
lecture,  of  which  he  had  read,  de- 
livered to  an  immense  audience  in 
Boston,  which,  according  to  his 
statement,  was  most  abominable 
lies,  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  man's 
apparent  fairness  in  talking  to  me, 
I  had  peculiar  feelings  while  con- 
versing with  him.  The  Spirit  plainly 
intimated  to  me  that  he  was  no 
friend  of  ours,  nor  of  the  Truth,  in 
spite  of  his  seeming  fairness  .  .  ." 
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Father,  with  his  usual  prescience, 
felt  that  the  man  had  been  preached 
to  by  our  elders,  and  had  rejected 
their  testimony.  "When  we  reached 
Denver  I  asked  his  name,  (he  already 
knew  mine) .  He  said  he  was  the 
Reverend  J.  Slat,  Baptist  Preacher. 
.  .  'Now,'  I  said  to  myself,  'how 
true  are  the  indications  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.'  I  had  not  suspected  this 
man  of  being  a  preacher.  All  his 
talk  had  been  about  mines,  and  I 
supposed  he  was  a  capitalist  .  .  . 
But  the  Spirit  made  known  to  me 
his  inmost  feelings,  and  let  me  know 
his  heart." 

One  of  Father's  gifts  was  the  dis- 
cernment of  spirits.  At  one  time  he 
got  into  a  meeting  of  Spiritualists. 
(I  don't  recall  ever  having  heard 
how  it  happened;  but  if  it  was  not 
accidental,  then  it  was  assuredly 
for  a  good  purpose.)  The  mediums 
were  unable  to  proceed  with  their 
demonstrations — were  completely 
frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  carry 
on.  Finally  they  announced  that 
there  was  a  contrary  influence  in 
the  hall  working  against  them.  They 
requested  the  person  who  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  them  to  leave  the 
building.  That  person  was  my 
father. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
"Writings  from  The  Western  Stan- 
dard," by  George  Q.  Cannon: 
"There  is  something  irresistibly  fas- 
cinating to  the  children  of  earth 
about  a  system  that  prescribes  no 
dogmas,  sets  up  no  form  or  creed, 
is  not  fettered  by  any  particular  be- 
lief, not  bound  by  any  enforced  ob- 
servance .  .  .  While  we  recognize 
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the  correctness  of  the  idea  that  man 
can  communicate  with  the  spirit 
world  ...  we  also  recognize  the 
admonition  of  John  where  he  cau- 
tions the  people  not  to  believe  any 
spirit,  'But  try  the  spirits  whether 
they  be  from  God'  .  .  .  This  con- 
stituted the  essential  difference  be- 
tween Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  ma- 
gicians of  Egypt;  one  exercised  a 
power  legitimately  obtained  and 
recognized  by  the  Almighty,  while 
the  other  did  not  .  .  .  Who  can 
contemplate  the  system  set  forth  in 
the  Bible,  and  not  perceive  the  vast 
difference  between  it  and  the  system 
called  Spiritism.  The  one,  a  system 
of  order,  demanding  implicit  obed- 
ience to  certain  well  defined  and 
easily  understood  ordinances,  before 
the  right  to  enjoy  these  gifts  can  be 
obtained;  the  other,  permitting  all 
men  to  follow  the  devices  of  their 
own  hearts,  without  obstruction  or 
hindrance,  in  obtaining  power  which 
they  cannot  trace,  and  whose  fu- 
ture is  completely  hidden  from  their 
eyes." 

While  on  the  train  nearing  Chey- 
enne Father  wrote  in  his  journal  of 
his  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  preserving  his  life  and  blessing 
him  in  the  missions  he  had  accomp- 
lished. "How  great  a  blessing  it  is 
to  be  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
know  that  one  is  under  His  watch- 
ful care."  Later  the  journal  con- 
tinues, "Just  as  I  finished  the  above 
sentence,  Judge  Soner,  Chief  Justice 
of  Wyoming  .  .  .  saluted  me  .  .  . 
We  had  been  fellow  members  of  the 
43  rd  Congress,  and  our  seats  were 
close  together  .   .   .  He  is  from  Vir- 
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ginia  .  .  .  "With  considerable  cere- 
mony he  introduced  two  members  of 
the  legislature  who  were  with  him. 
One  of  them  was  Colonel  Downey, 
father  of  Major  Downey  with  whom 
I  had  served  when  he  was  delegate 
to  Congress  from  "Wyoming  .  .  . 
After  some  conversation  they  pro- 
posed that  I  should  go  with  them 
and  call  upon  the  Legislature.  Time 
permitted,  so  I  went  with  them  and 
met  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  House.  They  received  me  with 
great  cordiality,  being  just  fresh 
from  a  visit  in  Utah  which  they  said 
they  enjoyed  exceedingly,  and  where 
they  were  treated  royally.  The 
Chaplain  of  the  Council,  Reverend 
Dr.  Rafter,  took  me  in  charge  .  .  . 
I  had  sent  my  regrets  to  Governor 
Hale  that  I  had  not  had  time  to  call 
on  him.  But  the  president  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Holliday,  had  followed 
us  to  the  station  and  said  the  Gov- 
ernor would  be  glad  to  see  me.  As 
they  assured  me  there  would  be  time 
before  my  train  would  leave,  I  ac- 
companied them  to  his  residence, 
where  there  were  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen present,  among  them  a  Mr. 
Corlett,  ex-delegate  to  Congress. 
The  Governor  and  I  entered  into  a 
conversation  concerning  our  affairs, 
which  was  interesting  but  necessari- 
ly brief.  They  all  expressed  the  wish 
that  I  would  stay  longer.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  been  twice  in  Salt  Lake 
City." 

March  2nd,  1884.  "I  was  met  at 
the  station  in  Salt  Lake  City  by  my 
two  sons  Abraham  and  Angus.  I 
drove  to  see  President  Taylor,  but 
he  and  Brother  Joseph  F.  Smith  had 


gone  to  Provo  ...  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  find  my  family  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  On 
"Washington's  Birthday  my  son 
Hugh"  (Hugh  was  barely  fourteen 
and  was  driving  a  very  frisky  team) 
"was  thrown  out  of  a  carriage  in 
which  his  mother  and  three  young- 
er children  were.  The  team  ran 
away  .  .  ,  All  escaped  unhurt  ex- 
cept that  my  wife  Sarah  Jane's 
nerves  were  very  much  shaken.  I 
thank  the  Lord  for  the  deliverance 
of  my  dear  ones.  Brother  "Woodruff, 
Brother  Carrington,  and  Brother 
Wells  and  I  had  prayers  in  the  En- 
dowment House  today." 

The  intimate  details  recorded  in 
his  journal,  my  father  never  expect- 
ed to  be  published.  He  wrote  as  he 
would  commune  with  his  own 
spirit,  or  as  he  would  talk  to  his 
Heavenly  Father,  as  was  his  con- 
stant custom.  Without  the  slightest 
egotism  in  his  nature,  he  was  grati- 
fied by  the  attention  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  were  not  of 
our  Faith.  Not  because  of  selfish 
gratification,  but  because  of  the 
good  feeling  engendered  in  their 
minds  through  him  toward  our  peo- 
ple. He  had  many  friends  among 
people  outside  our  Church. 

He  took  some  of  his  family  to 
the  "World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  We 
went  with  him  to  a  reception  given 
by  Mr.  Cody,  "Buffalo  Bill,"  who 
was  evidently  a  real  friend  and  ad- 
mirer. His  greeting  to  our  group 
was  most  cordial.  There  was  none 
of  the  "Wild  Bill"  of  whom  we  had 
read  and  heard  so  much  in  the  ele- 
gant, suave,  sophisticated  Mr.  Cody 
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who  entertained  so  delightfully. 
That  is  one  of  my  happiest  girlhood 
memories. 

Many  times  we  entertained  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  distin- 
gmshed  national  characters.  At  one 
time  Senator  Elkins  was  one  of  our 
guests.  Like  all  fond  parents.  Father 
took  pride  in  having  his  children 
show  off.  There  was  always  quite 
a  program  for  such  an  occasion.  The 
Cannons  are  not  a  musical  family. 
Except  for  Aunt  Eliza's  lovely 
singing  voice,  the  musical  ability 
centered  in  Aunt  Carlie's  children. 
Two  of  her  girls,  who  possessed 
especially  beautiful  voices,  sang 
several  songs.  Then  the  mandolin 
and  guitar  club  played  several  pieces 
with  some  degree  of  skill.  One  of 
the  girls  gave  a  reading.  The  guests 
were  polite  enough  to  appear  to  share 
Father's  enjoyment  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

Senator  Elkins  was  especially 
gracious.  He  sat  by  the  reader  after 
she  had  finished  her  part.  He  held 
her  trembling  hand  as  he  said,  "You 
were  frightened,  weren't  you,  my 
dear?"  "Oh  yes,  sir."  She  could 
scarcely  speak  from  excitement  and 
awe.  "I  noticed  that,"  he  continued. 
"But  you  are  like  your  father  in 
having  good  control.  I  have  seen 
your  father  fairly  shake  in  his  boots 
when  he  was  addressing  Congress, 
but  those  who  didn't  know  him,  as 
well  as  I  did  would  not  have  sus- 
pected that  he  had  stage  fright." 
And  then  he  related  a  circumstance 
which  we  had  already  heard.  Father 
had  told  his  children  of  the  occur- 
rence to  impress  upon  our  minds  the 
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value  of  having  high  principles,  and 
always  standing  up  for  them.  Sena- 
tor Elkins  said,  "Your  father  was 
in  earnest  conversation  with  a  group 
of  congressmen  when  one  of  the  men 
let  forth  a  volley  of  profanity.  Your 
father  didn't  say  a  word,  but  almost 

instantly  Mr turned  to  him 

and  said  frankly,  'Mr.  Cannon,  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  using  such  lan- 
guage.' Every  one  who  knows  your 
father  respects  and  honors  him  for 
his  courage  and  integrity." 

That  is  also  among  my  most  cher- 
ished recollections. 


MY  JOURNAL 
(Contimied  from  page  218) 

gave  me  to  drink.  This  checked  my 
bowel  complaint  and  revived  me.  I 
then  went  home  with  Hiram  Page 
who  placed  me  under  the  care  of 
his  mother,  an  aged  widow  of  three 
score,  who  nursed  me  a  few  days 
with  a  motherly  care,  and  my 
strength  and  health  gradually  re- 
covered. When  I  commenced  to  re- 
cover there  passed  from  my  bowels 
several  large  worms. 

Jesse  Johnson  Smith  died  on  the 
first  of  July.  In  preparing  this  his- 
tory in  1857,  I  make  reference  to 
his  very  brief  diary  kept  by  him  on 
the  spot,  to  correct  my  distances. 
I  here  copy  his  last  entry.  "Started 
from  Kirtland  to  go  to  Missouri  on 
the  fifth  day  of  May,  1834,  and  ar- 
rived at  Clay  County  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  June.  The  journey  was 
long  and  tedious  temporally  speak- 
ing, but  believing  it  to  be  according 
to  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Lord." 
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BEING  A  MORMON  HELPED 

TOURING  my  four  years  as  a  Chap- 
lain in  the  United  States  Navy,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Latter-day  Saint  boys 
from  almost  every  State  in  the 
union.  In  no  instance  did  I  find  a 
situation  where  a  Latter-day  Saint 
boy  suffered  loss  of  temporal  or 
spiritual  promotion,  reward  or  bless- 
ing because  he  adhered  to  the  ideals 
of  his  Church. 

As  I  saw  thousands  of  our  boys 
entering  "boot  camp"  at  the  Marine 
and  Naval  Bases  in  San  Diego,  I  was 
often  reminded  of  President  George 
Brimhall's  story  of  the  oyster: 

"The  oyster  lives  a  rather  sluggish 
life  on  the  ocean  bottom  until  one 
day  a  little  parasite  comes  along  and 
begins  to  bore  into  the  oyster's  shell. 
It  immediately  awakens  the  oyster 


and  causes  it  to  realize  for  the  first 
time  in  its  life  that  it  must  do  some- 
thing in  order  to  survive.  And  so  as 
fast  as  the  parasite  bores  on  the  out- 
side, the  faster  the  oyster  works 
from  within.  Finally  the  little  para- 
site comes  up  against  a  substance  so 
hard  that  it  cannot  penetrate.  It  can 
go  no  farther.  It  must  turn  back 
defeated.  As  a  result  the  oyster  has 
in  its  possession  a  beautiful  pearl. 
That  is  how  pearls  are  actually 
made." 

As  soon  as  our  boys  enter  the  ser- 
vice the  parasite  begins  to  bore.  It 
bores  in  the  form  of  loud  talk  filled 
with  profanity  and  sex.  It  bores  in 
the  form  of  off-color  stories  and 
false  philosophies  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  real  "he"  man.  It  bores  in 
the  form  of  cheap  cigarettes  which 
may  be  purchased  from  the  ship's 
service  store  at  half  the  retail  prices 
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in  the  States.  It  bores  in  the  form 
of  a  government -built  recreation 
center  which  is  really  a  glorified  beer 
garden — for  the  enhsted  men- — or  in 
the  form  of  a  government-built 
"officers  club" — which  is  merely  an- 
other name  for  a  cocktail  lounge. 
It  bores  in  the  form  of  hours  of  idle- 
ness, loneliness,  and  homesickness 
with  pleas  from  your  buddies  to  go 
with  them  and  drown  your  sor- 
rows with  wine,  women  and  song. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  hacking 
away  by  the  parasites  of  temptation, 
we  can  be  thankful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  boys  who  accepted 
the  challenge  of  a  clean  life  and 
built  character  and  strength  from 
within.  They,  indeed,  are  now  pos- 
sessors of  the  "pearl  of  great  price." 
Here  is  an  instance  where  it  paid 
one  of  our  boys  to  be  a  good  Mor- 
mon: 

Donald  Redd,  from  Utah,  was 
stationed  at  the  San  Diego  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  While  there  he  was 
given  an  opportunity,  along  with 
30  or  40  other  boys,  to  apply  for 
officer's  candidate  school.  In  choos- 
ing men  for  officer's  candidate 
school,  the  Navy  investigates  a 
man's  record  and  officer-like  quali- 
fications very  thoroughly.  One  step 
in  this  process  is  an  interview  with 
an  examining  board  of  commissioned 
officers.  After  interviewing  a  large 
number  of  other  boys,  Brother  Redd 
was  finally  called  in  before  the 
board.  He  did  his  best  to  answer  their 
questions  correctly  and  truthfully. 
Finally,  one  officer  asked, 
"What  is  your  religion?" 
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"I'm  a  Mormon,  Sir."  came  the 
answer. 

"Are  you  a  good  Mormon?" 

"I  think  so.  Sir." 

"Do  you  smoke?" 

"No  Sir." 

"Do  you  drink?" 

"No  Sir!" 

And  then,  as  if  out  of  the  clear 
blue  sky,  the  officer  asked:  "Who 
was  Nephi?" 

"Nephi  was  a  prophet  who  lived 
on  the  ancient  American  continent. 
We  read  about  him  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon." 

"That  is  all,"  said  the  officer. 

Where  the  officer  heard  of  Nephi 
we  do  not  know.  Out  of  all  the  men 
interviewed  this  Mormon  boy  was 
chosen  to  go  to  officer's  candidate 
school.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  had  been  grant- 
ed his  commission,  and,  incidentally, 
was  still  proving  that  it  pays  to  be 
a  good  Mormon. 

In  September  of  1945  I  visited 
the  4th  Marine  division  on  the  island 
of  Maui,  T.  H.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  an  evening  meeting  with 
the  men  of  our  faith.  About  35  of 
them  gathered,  in  the  little  quon- 
set  hut  chapel.  It  was  decided  to 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  testimony 
bearing. 

Corporal  Melvin  R.  Williams  of 
Ogden,  Utah  told  this  experience 
which  had  taken  place  but  a  few 
days  previous  to  my  visit: 

Brother  Williams  and  another  L. 

D.  S.  boy  were  given  liberty  to  leave 

camp  and  attend  Sunday  evening 

sacrament  services  at  a  small  L.  D.  S. 

— More  on  page  236 
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Tn  1627  an  unusual  gift  was  be- 
stowed upon  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
the  British  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
by  Cyril  Lucar,  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  It  was  an  ancient  Greek 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
written  during  the  fifth  or  sixth 
centuries,  A.  D.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  neither  Charles  I  of  England, 
for  whom  the  gift  was  intended,  nor 
the  donor  had  any  realization  of  its 
great  importance  and  the  effects  it 
would  have  upon  English  scholar- 
ship. It  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
influence  which  was  to  make  English 
scholars  outstanding  in  the  field  of 
textual  criticism.  Its  publication 
shortly  after  its  arrival  in  England 
stimulated  a  search  for  old  New 
Testament  manuscripts  and  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  same  which  have 
been  productive  of  significant  re- 
sults. 

Textual  criticism  is  the  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  order  to  determine  the 
original  and  authentic  account  of 
the  author.  It  is  not  a  new  type  of 
scholastic  study.  Greek  scholars  of 
the  third  century  B.  C.  in  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  made  some  noteworthy 
progress  in  the  collection  and  sifting 
of  literary  documents  with  the 
above  purpose  in  mind.  Their  work 
was  really  remarkable  for  its  pre- 
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cision  and  thoroughness.  Today  we 
have  copies  of  many  classical  Greek 
writings  because  these  Alexandrian 
scholars  did  their  work  so  well. 

The  Greek  New  Testament  man- 
uscripts offer  more  serious  problems 
for  the  textual  critic  than  do  these 
more  ancient  classical  Greek  writ- 
ings. The  latter  were  most  carefully 
edited  and  preserved  in  great  li- 
braries by  most  competent  textual 
critics.  But  the  first  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  and  their  copyists 
were  men  of  practical  affairs  rather 
than  professional  scholars.  Present- 
day  studies  reveal  that  most  of  the 
variant  readings  and  errors  crept  in 
during  the  first  and  second  centur- 
ies, A.  D.  due  to  these  inexperienced 
copyists.  Furthermore,  severe  perse- 
cutions of  the  first  three  centuries, 
A.  D.  destroyed  many  of  the  best 
New  Testament  manuscripts  as  well 
as  Christian  leaders.  The  enemies  of 
the  Church  found  and  destroyed 
the  scriptures  gathered  in  the 
churches  which  were  probably  the 
best  edited  and  most  carefully  trans- 
cribed. This  left  the  inferior  copies 
to  become  the  source  from  which 
later  copies  would  have  to  be  made. 
There  are,  therefore,  many  more 
errors  and  variant  readings  in  the 
numerous  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts than  there  are  in  the  older 
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Greek  classics.  Their  great  number 
also  is  a  problem  as  well  as  an  ad- 
vantage because  it  tremendously 
multiplies  the  complexity  and  scope 
of  the  scholar's  task.  There  are 
roughly  2400  Greek  manuscripts  of 
the  ancient  and  Medieval  periods 
which  contain  all  or  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  About  forty  or 
fifty  of  these  are  practically  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  There  are  also  about 
1600  lectionary  texts  which  con- 
tain large  sections  of  the  Gospels 
and  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
These  are  the  liturgical  readings 
which  constituted  such  a  large  part 
of  the  ancient  CathoUc  worship 
service. 

Textual  criticism  is  a  highly 
technical  and  exhaustive  field  of 
study.  Its  difficulties  and  obstacles 
are  tremendous.  However,  some  of 
the  most  able  and  competent  schol- 
ars of  Europe  and  America  have  been 
attracted  to  it.  The  results  of  their 
work  are  of  great  worth  and  are 
responsible  for  the  recovery  of  a 
New  Testament  Greek  text  which 
is  extremely  close  to  the  time  of  the 
6riginal  authors.  Ordinarily  this 
kind  of  literary  work  is  called  lower 
criticism  as  contrasted  with  the  term 
higher  criticism.  The  former  deals 
with  the  problem  of  securing  the 
earliest  and  most  accurate  text;  the 
latter  is  concerned  with  a  study  of 
the  historical  background  and  the 
interpretation  of  text. 

The  Renaissance  period,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, A.  D.,  was  very  influential  in 
stimulating  textual  studies.  A  domi- 
nant interest  was   to   recover   the 
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classical  culture  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  There  was  a  passion  for  Greek 
philosophy,  literature,  art,  and 
sculpture.  This  was  expressed  not 
only  in  academic  areas  but  also  in 
archeology  and  textual  studies.  To- 
gether with  the  study  of  Greek  in 
the  schools  and  universities  appeared 
a  keen  desire  to  collect  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  the  past.  One  of  the  most 
erudite  Renaissance  scholars  of 
northern  Europe,  the  brilliant  Eras- 
mus, gathered  a  few  late  Medieval 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
and  published  the  first  Greek  text 
in  modern  times.  This  appeared  in 
1516  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  In  1550 
Robert  Stephanus  of  Paris  gathered 
a  few  more  manuscripts,  only  fif- 
teen in  all,  and  prepared  a  Greek 
text  which  was  used  by  Christian 
scholars  and  translators  down  to 
1881.  He  did  use  one  ancient  manu- 
script, the  Codex  Bezae,  but  did  not 
use  it  extensively  and  apparently 
failed  to  appreciate  its  inherent 
worth.  His  text  is  generally  known 
by  the  name.  Received  Text.  It  was 
the  one  used  by  the  King  James 
translators.  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and 
other  early  English  translators  fol- 
lowed the  Erasmus  text. 

The  Reformation  also  stimulated 
textual  and  linguistic  studies  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  interest  in 
Biblical  doctrine.  The  interpreta- 
tion and  definition  of  the  latter  was 
naturally  dependent  upon  an  accu- 
rate text.  Bezae,  a  famous  Protes- 
tant theologian  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, did  some  noteworthy  work. 
He  prepared  a  Greek  text  with  a 
Latin  translation  which  greatly  in- 
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fluenced  the  Geneva  Bible.  This  was 
translated  into  EngHsh  in  1560  by 
the  Puritan  exiles  in  Geneva.  But  he 
as  well  as  the  Renaissance  scholars 
did  not  know  the  science  of  textual 
criticism  with  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. Although  Bezae  was  well 
trained  linguistically,  he  utterly 
failed  to  appreciate  an  "uncut  dia- 
mond" in  his  own  possession.  In  1 5  62 
a  Greek  codex  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  given  to 
him.  It  was  taken  from  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Irenaeus  in  Lyons, 
France.  Scholars  date  it  as  a  fifth  or 
sixth  century  document  and  its  sig- 
nificance in  textual  studies  is  most 
outstanding  as  the  best  manuscript 
representative  of  the  Western  Text 
family  of  manuscripts.  Yet  Bezae 
never  used  it  in  compiling  his  Greek 
text,  and  twenty  years  after  he  re- 
ceived it,  gave  it  to  Cambi;idge 
University  where  it  is  now.  The 
knowledge  of  classifying  manu- 
scripts in  groups  of  families  and  the 
methods  of  accurate  working  back 
to  the  earliest  text  was  missing  in 
these  pioneer  textual  critics. 

The  training  and  skills  necessary 
to  be  a  good  textual  critic  are  among 
the  most  exacting  in  the  field  of 
modern  scholarship.  One  must  be  a 
competent  linguist,  not  only  in 
Greek,  but  also  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages in  which  the  earliest  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testament  were 
made.  This  includes  Latin,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  Ethiopian,  and  Armenian. 
These  ancient  versions  are  a  most 
valuable  source  as  they  preserve  in 
general  and  often  in  specific  detail 


the  type  of  Greek  text  from  which 
they  were  translated. 

The  writings  of  the  early  Church 
fathers  is  another  important  liter- 
ary area.  These  were  generally  able 
and  educated  men  who  wrote  elo- 
quent defenses  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  doctrinal  essays.  In  all  of  these 
writings  the  Scriptures  are  freely 
quoted,  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Since  they  wrote  between 
100-325,  A.  D.  their  scriptural  quo- 
tations are  a  valuable  textual  source. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lec- 
tionaries  or  scriptural  readings  for 
Christian  worship  is  another  large 
and  fertile  textual  area. 

The  textual  scholar  must  also 
have  an  exhaustive  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  early  Christian  his- 
tory. The  particular  peculiarities  of 
the  linguistics,  customs,  and  beliefs 
of  the  local  districts  of  the  Roman 
Empire  must  be  learned.  This 
knowledge  is  highly  important  in 
analyzing  the  early  manuscripts.  A 
mere  detail  showing  locale  might  be 
of  assistance  in  locating  the  place 
and  time  of  a  document's  transcrip- 
tion. This  is  so  important  now  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  the 
"family"  method  of  grouping  and 
classifying  the  early  New  Testament 
manuscripts.  These  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  kinds  of  obvious  mis- 
takes or  errors  and  other  common 
affinities  into  classes  of  manuscripts 
known  as  families. 

The  science  of  paleography  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  textual  critic.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  writing  ma- 
terials,    handwriting,     and     other 
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phases  of  the  mechanics  of  writing. 
The  kind  of  inks,  the  styles  and  form 
of  handwriting,  the  types  of  column 
arrangement,  the  varieties  of  papy- 
rus, parchment,  paper,  scrolls,  books 
or  codices  are  carefully  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  historical  and  geo- 
graphic values.  It  requires  one  who 
is  a  combination  of  an  artist  and  a 
scientist  to  master  all  of  its  details. 
Some  paleographers  are  able  to  de- 
termine with  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  date  of  papyrus  and  paper 
materials  after  a  careful  analysis. 
This  field  is  so  technical  and  highly 
specialized  that  some  textual  critics 
become  familiar  with  its  funda- 
mentals and  consult  the  technicians 
who  give  all  their  time  to  a  specific 


area. 


The  form  in  which  the  manu- 
scripts come  to  us  is  of  no  uniform 
pattern.  The  earliest  type  of  book 
was  the  scroll,  that  is  a  long  sheet 
of  paper  about  the  width  of  our  pres- 
ent typing  paper  and  about  forty 
feet  in  length.  It  would  be  fastened 
to  two  sticks  and  wound  up  so  that 
its  bulk  would  be  wound  up  around 
one  stick  on  the  right  and  attached 
to  the  stick  on  the  left.  In  reading 
one  would  merely  unroll  the  stick 
on  the  right  and  roll  up  the  reading 
material  on  the  left.  About  200  A. 
D.  the  scroll  began  to  give  way  to 
the  book  or  codex.  An  epigram  of 
Martial,  the  Latin  poet,  who  wrote 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.  D., 
is  significant  as  it  is  the  first  men- 
tion of  a  codex.  Finally  the  latter 
won  out  over  the  scroll  in  the  third 
century,  A.  D.  It  was  more  durable 
and  could  be  written  on  both  sides 
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of  the  pages.  According  to  Kenyon, 
the  English  textual  critic,  the  in- 
clusion of  many  New  Testament 
books  in  one  collection  was  a  major 
factor  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  codex.  The  writing  was  arranged 
in  these  books  in  small  columns 
about  the  width  of  those  in  our 
newspapers.  The  large  codices  were 
written  on  parchment  which  is  a 
thin,  paper-like  sheet  made  from 
animal  skins.  The  Greeks  never 
learned  how  to  make  the  sheets  very 
thin,  hence  the  great  codices  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  are  very 
bulky  affairs.  Paper  as  we  know  it 
was  not  brought  into  Europe  until 
the  eighth  century  when  the  Arabs 
discovered  it  in  Samarkand, 

The  writing  on  these  books  of 
parchment  was  usually  in  uncials  or 
capital  letters.  The  letters  were 
written  close  together  with  no  space 
intervening  between  the  words  in 
order  to  conserve  space.  Frequently 
certain  words  and  names  would  be 
abbreviated  which  would  likewise 
make  the  task  of  the  copyist  ex- 
tremely tedious  and  provocative  of 
error.  After  the  tenth  century  A.  D. 
the  use  of  a  handwriting  similar  to 
our  own  where  the  letters  are  linked 
together  became  popular.  This  is 
called  the  cursive  manner  of  writing. 
Practically  all  of  the  Medieval  man- 
uscripts are  written  in  cursive.  Un- 
til quite  recently — that  is,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Greek  papyri 
in  1897  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt — ^it 
was  generally  thought  that  all  cur- 
sive documents  were  late.  But  recent 
finds  of  papyri  reveal  that  cursive 
writing  was  extremely  common  in 
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the  first  century,  A.  D.  The  oldest 
textual  materials  extant  today  such 
as  the  Chester  Beatty  Papyri  and  the 
Rylands  Library  Fragment  of  John 
are  papyrus  cursives. 

In  addition  to  paleography  there 
is  the  final  and  most  important 
matter  of  classifying  the  thousands 
of  manuscripts  into  groups  of  rela- 
tive value  and  importance.  The  dis- 
covery of  some  large  and  very  old 
manuscripts  during  the  last  century 
was  of  great  assistance  in  this  task. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  was  the 
bringing  to  light  of  a  famous  Greek 
codex  in  the  Vatican  Library  at 
Rome.  It  was  first  listed  there  in  a 
catalogue  in  1475.  When  Napoleon 
overran  Italy  he  took  it  to  Paris  as 
one  of  the  spoils  of  war.  Here  it  was 
first  studied  and  appreciated  by  the 
textual  critics  as  a  manuscript  of 
great  worth.  However,  it  was  re- 
turned to  Rome  after  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  and  was  most  jealously 
guarded  by  its  Catholic  owners  until 
1867  when  Tischendorff,  a  German 
scholar,  was  able  to  publish  it. 

This  same  scholar  was  a  man  of 
most  brilliant  and  versatile  capaci- 
ties in  languages,  paleography,  ar- 
cheological  exploration,  and  the  col- 
lation or  comparison  of  manuscripts. 
He  was  a  master  of  salesmanship  in 
his  ability  to  secure  powerful  patrons 
such  as  the  King  of  Saxony  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia  to  give  him  ample 
material  assistance.  He  deciphered 
the  blurred  Greek  text  of  the  Codex 
Ephraem,  a  sixth  century  manu- 
script, after  the  origmal  writing  had 
been  almost  completely  erased  to 
make  way  for  the  work  of  a  Syrian 


named  Ephraem.  In  1844  he  stum- 
bled upon  some  fragments  of  a  most 
precious  old  Greek  codex  that  were 
about  to  be  burned  by  a  monk  in  a 
monastery  on  Mount  Sinai.  He 
sought  most  zealously  all  over  the 
Near  East  for  the  remainder  with- 
out success.  Finally,  in  1859  a  monk 
of  the  identical  monastery  where  he 
had  found  the  first  fragments 
showed  him  the  codex  he  was  seek- 
ing. The  Czar  of  Russia  procured 
it  for  him  to  study.  But  its  final 
destination  was  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1939  it  was  purchased  by  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  for  about  $500,000. 

Tischendorff  compiled  an  ex- 
cellent Greek  using  his  famous  dis- 
covery for  a  great  part  of  it.  But 
the  most  outstanding  and  construc- 
tive textual  work  was  done  in  Eng- 
land. The  most  famous  English  text 
critics,  Westcott  and  Hort,  worked 
together  in  close  collaboration  for 
over  twenty-eight  years  in  compil- 
ing in  1881  the  Greek  text  which 
now  bears  their  name.  They  profited 
by  the  work  and  techniques  of  pre- 
vious scholars.  But  none  did  more 
systematic  and  careful  work.  They 
summarized  and  established  the  ex- 
istence and  relative  importance  of 
three  main  families  or  divisions  of 
manuscripts.  The  one  which  had  the 
least  amount  of  error  they  found  to 
be  the  Neutral  Text  which  probably 
owes  its  excellence  to  the  presence 
of  scholars  in  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria where  it  arose.  The  famous 
codices  found  in  the  Vatican  Library 
and  on  Mount  Sinai  are  its  best  ex- 
amples. Next  is  the  Western  Text 
which  is  found  principally  in  the 
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Byzantine  Text  is  that  which  be- 
came widespread  in  the  East  with  its 
center  in  Constantinople.  It  is  def- 
initely of  later  origin  than  the  other 
two  texts.  Gradually  it  became  dom- 
inant throughout  the  Eastern  Orth- 
odox Church.  It  is  like  the  King 
James  Version  in  its  tendency  to- 
wards liturgical  embellishment  and 
rhythm.  Practically  all  of  the  Medi- 
eval manuscripts  are  Byzantine  in 
text.  The  famous  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus  which  was  given  to  Charles  I 
is  its  earliest  great  codex.  Byzantine 
readings  dominate  the  Greek  texts 
prepared  by  Erasmus  and  Stephanus. 
The  latter  as  has  been  mentioned 
before  was  used  by  the  King  James 
translators.  Another  family  of  man- 
uscripts which  has  come  to  light 
since  "Westcott  and  Hort  is  known 
as  the  Caesarean.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  other  three  and  is  interest- 
ing because  the  discovery  of  the 
recent  papyri  findings  of  the  New 
Testament's  oldest  Greek  manu- 
scripts reflect  this  type  of  text.  Its 


ultimate  origin  is  beheved  to  be  in 
Egypt,  But  it  was  diffused  quite 
largely  from  Caesarea,  hence  its 
name. 

Thus  the  work  of  talented  and 
energetic  men  has  brought  to  us  a 
more  ancient  text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  Though  many  changes 
and  variant  readings  have  been  dis- 
covered and  partially  corrected,  yet 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  has  been 
the  extent  of  basic  changes.  Most  of 
the  variant  readings  crept  in  during 
the  first  and  second  centuries,  A.  D. 
when  untrained  scribes  were  at  work 
in  copying.  The  years  of  work  ex- 
pended by  these  scholars  have  re- 
vealed the  intrinsic  accuracy  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  manuscripts.  Most 
of  the  changes  are  of  a  Greek  gram- 
matical nature  and  do  not  appear  in 
the  English  translations.  However, 
the  extensive  efforts  have  been  worth 
while  because  the  essential  accuracy 
of  the  New  Testament's  textual 
transmission  has  been  established. 


CANUTE  PETERSON 
(Contintied  from  page  222) 


"My  name  is  Canute  Peterson," 
he  answered. 

"God  bless  you.  You  are  the  man 
I  am  seeking." 

Then  Canute  Peterson  answered 
and  said,  "This  morning  I  went  to 
a  cliff  in  Uranienborg  forest,  and 
there  I  humbly  bowed  on  my  knees 
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in  humble  prayer  and  prayed  to  be 
able  to  win  the  fight  in  my  distress, 
because  I  felt  I  could  not  keep  up 
any  longer." 

Carl  Fjeld  very  gladly  took  him 
to  his  home  and  provided  him  with 
the  necessaries  which  he  needed  so 
very  badly.  They  became  very  good 
friends. 


Vl/e  ofake  Kyn  ofvoo  iie\^ 
{Board  lliemhers 


T^wo  new  names — ^Richard  E.  Fol- 
land  and  W.  Lowell  Castleton 
— appear  on  the  list  of  general  board 
members  this  month. 

Elders  Folland  and  Castleton, 
both  rich  in  Sunday  School  experi- 
ence, were  sustained  as  members  of 
the  board  at  its  meeting  Tuesday, 
February  17. 

Elder      Folland 

recently  re- 

turned from 
South  Africa, 
where  he  served 
for  six  years  as 
mission  presi- 
dent. He  previ- 
ously (1915- 
1919)  labored 
as  a  missionary 
there.  One  of 
his  most  enjoy- 
able experiences  there  was  visiting 
periodically  a  little  Latter-day  Saint 
Sunday  School,  Eerste  River  Branch, 
held  in  a  home  on  a  carnation  farm 
about  22  miles  from  Capetown.  The 
group  met  "every  Sunday  morning, 
rain  or  shine,  right  on  time."  He 
also  once  had  a  visit  with  South 
Africa's  Prime  Minister  and  world 
statesman,  Jan  Christian  Smuts. 
(They  corresponded  when  General 
Smuts  attended  the  San  Francisco 
Peace  Conference  in  1945.) 


RICHARD  E.  FOLLAND 


Elder  Folland  has  served  as  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher,  in  a  ward  super- 
intendency  and  stake  superintend- 
ency  and  at  the  time  of  his  call  to 
the  general  board  was  Ensign  (Salt 
Lake  City)  stake  Y.M.M.LA.  sup- 
erintendent. His  position  as  L.D.S. 
Hospital  personnel  director,  Church 
work  and  activities  with  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  have  given  him  little 
time  for  his  hobby  of  making  chil- 
dren's furniture,  toys  and  outdoor 
play  equipment  in  his  basement  car- 
pentry shop,  or  for  making  colored 


movies. 


Elder  Folland  and  his  wife,  Rachel 
A.  Folland,  have  three  daughters, 
JoAnn,  Bonnie  Jean  and  Eleanor. 
He  is  an  able  speaker — with  a  touch 
of  good  humor,  an  enthusiastic 
leader,  and  one  who,  Sunday  School 
workers  will  find,  is  affably  ap- 
proachable. 

Elder  Castleton  is  young  in  years, 
yet  has  served  virtually  25  contin- 
uous years  as  a  Sunday  School  work- 
er: in  the  mission  field,  in  Richfield, 
Utah,  and  in  Ensign  and  Emigra- 
tion stakes  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
was  Emigration  stake  Sunday  School 
superintendent  when  called  to  the 
general  board.  (His  21 -year-old  son, 
Richard  Lowell,  served  in  his  ward 
Sunday  School  superintendency 
while  his  father  was  stake  leader.) 
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One  of  Elder 

Castleton's  most 
thrilling  experi- 
ences came  25 
years  ago,  when, 
as  a  missionary 
in  New  Zealand, 
he  heard  Presi- 
dent David  O. 
McKay,  then 
visiting  the 

islands,  give  an 
inspirational  40- 
minute  talk,  the  message  of  which 
was  understood  by  many  Maoris 
who  did  not  speak  English,  the  lan- 
guage in   which  President  McKay 


W.    LOWELL   CASTLETON 


Spoke.  Elder  McKay  was  general 
superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools 
at  the  time. 

A  High  Priest  since  he  was  32, 
Elder  Castleton,  as  a  leader,  inspires 
others  through  his  intelligent  hu- 
mility, his  devotion  to  the  Church, 
and  his  untiring  energy.  He  is  in 
the  dry  goods  business,  likes  golf, 
and  is  a  self-taught  pianist.  He  and 
his  wife,  Laura  Rynders  Castleton, 
have  six  children:  Richard,  Marjo- 
rie,  David,  Grant,  Joyce  and  Judith. 

Sunday  School  workers'  love  for 
Elders  FoUand  and  Castleton  will 
grow  as  associations  with  them  in- 
crease.— W.J.A. 


O:^^ 


OUR  BOYS  IN  THE  ARMY 

{Con-tmued  from  page  228) 


branch  some  fifteen  miles  away.  The 
distance  an  L.  D.  S.  serviceman  has 
to  travel  to  attend  his  own  church 
makes  little  difference  when  he  is 
several  thousand  miles  from  home. 
After  the  meeting  the  two  boys 
started  hitch-hiking  back  to  camp. 
Before  long  a  Marine  truck  came 
by  and  the  two  men  in  the  front 
seat  told  the  hikers  to  hop  in.  They 
were  about  to  do  so  when  they 
noticed  that  the  two  men  in  the 
front  seat  bad  been  drinking.  And 
so  in  spite  of  the  rather  insistent 
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pleas  of  the  other  two  Marines,  the 
L.  D.  S.  boys  refused  to  ride.  Finally 
the  truck  drove  on. 

Sometime  later  the  two  boys  were 
given  another  ride.  After  traveling 
some  distance,  they  came  to  the  for- 
mer Marine  truck.  It  had  run  off 
the  highway.  The  driver  was  dead. 
The  other  man  was  rushed  to  the 
camp  hospital  and  died  there  the 
next  morning. 

"And  the  destroying  angel  shall 
pass  by  them,  as  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  not  slay  them." 


TTLotki 


lers 

Zelda  Davis  Howard 


Mothers  are  made  of  such  "choice 

things" 
Of  beauty  fresh  and  fair, 
Responsibility,  reason,  hope, 
Sacrifice,  faith  and  prayer, 
Forgiveness,  trust  and  understand- 
ing, 
And  patience  that's  long  and  sweet. 
Tolerance,  sympathy,  confidence. 
And  smiles  that  know  no  defeat — 

Mothers  are  truly  partners  of  God, 
Givers  of  life  and  love. 
Soldiers  of  courage — unafraid, 
So  much  is  theirs  of  "Above." 


///i/   i/lomer 

Virginia  Rhodes,  age  13 


You  pull  me  out  in  the  morning, 

I'm  very  unwilling  to  come. 
And  when  I'm  a  very  cross  little  girl 

You  are  so  much  sweeter  than  some. 

And  when  I  "Fall  down  and  go  boom," 

You're  there  to  dry  my  tears. 
In  fact  you're  there  when  I  need  you  most, 

I'm  suggesting  you  for  three  cheers. 

You  know  what  to  do  for  an  unhappy  heart, 

And  how  to  fix  a  cut. 
You  know  how  to  do  most  everything. 

You  even  take  care  of  the  mutt. 

I  want  you  with  me  always, 

I'm  sure  you  will  be  too. 
For  no  other  Mother  in  this  world. 

Is  as  good  and  true  as  you. 
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[vhat  cJeachers  cJoois  Can  iDo 


WENDELL   J.    ASHTON 


"Tell  us  about  the  Sunday  School 
lesson  you  remember  best." 

'TPhat  is  a  peculiar  request  to  make 
at  a  family  dinner  party.  But 
we  risked  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  made, 
father  took  leave  for  the  kitchen. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  was  back — with 
a  large  Idaho  Russet  potato  and  a 
paring  knife. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  begin  first," 
he  said,  and  he  started  to  slice  slabs 
of  rough  surface  from  the  potato. 
Soon  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  small 
box,  with  five  smooth,  white  sur- 
faces and  one  long  rough  side. 

Father  held  up  the  trimmed  po- 
tato. "I  shall  never  forget  a  Sun- 
day School  lesson  I  heard  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  We  were  studying 
the  coming  forth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  plates.  Our  teacher  was  a 
stone  mason." 

Then  he  sHced  off  the  remaining 
rough  side  of  the  potato,  lifted  it 
up  and  put  it  back  again. 

"With  a  potato  pared  like  this, 
our  teacher  showed  us  how  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  removed  the 
plates  from  the  stone  box,  covered 
by  a  slab  lid." 

"That  was  a  lesson  one  could 
never  forget." 

Phyllis  remembered  best  a  story 
on  the  Mormon  Pioneers  which  her 
teacher  vitalized  by  asking  all  class 
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members  to  memorize  and  sing  the 
words  to  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints." 

"A  lesson  when  I  was  about  Dea- 
con age  is  one  that  comes  to  mind 
above  all  the  rest,"  Louis  responded. 
"It  was  on  temptation.  The  teacher 
illustrated  it  with  a  story  about  a 
group  of  stagecoach  drivers  discus- 
sing a  precipitous  turn  in  the  route. 
One  of  them  asked  the  others  how 
close  they  would  venture  to  the 
edge.  One  said.  Tour  feet,*  Another, 
'Three.'  But  the  third  added,  'I 
think  I  could  go  two,  but  I  wouldn't 
try.  It  is  my  poHcy  to  keep  my 
stagecoach  just  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  precipice.'  " 

A  lesson  told  in  the  smell  of  the 
sagebrush  at  the  mouth  of  Emigra- 
tion Canyon,  where  President  Brig- 
ham  Yoxmg  first  gazed  into  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  was  most  memorable 
for  Marvin.  It  was  on  "This  Is  the 
Place." 

Mother  described  a  lesson  on 
Noah.  The  teacher  demonstrated  the 
animals'  leaving  the  ark,  with  ani- 
mal crackers  fastened  to  wafers  with 
cake  icing. 

So  the  reminiscences  went.  There 
were  ten  of  us.  Four  of  the  women 
could  not  recall  one  outstanding 
Sunday  School  lesson.  What  was  in- 
teresting, however,  was  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  lessons  remembered, 
each  had  been  vitalized  by  an  extra 


WHAT   TEACHERS'   TOOLS    CAN    DO 


teaching  device.  The  textual  ma- 
terial had  been  given  in  each  case, 
but  something  extra  had  been  added 
in  imparting  it;  something  that  en- 
hanced the  particular  lesson.  Each 
testified  to  the  efficacy  of  the  pro- 
verb: 

"Neither  wise  men  nor  fools 
Can  work  without  tools." 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Master 
Teacher,  enriched  His  lessons  with 
the  skillful  plays  of  tools,  or  illus- 
trative material.  He  made  kindness 
a  living  reality  with  the  story  of  the 
Samaritan.  He  beckoned  Nicodemus 
to  the  sound  of  the  wind  to  teach  a 
lesson  on  the  spirit,  and  he  used  a 
coin  to  show  the  Pharisees  and  Her- 
odians  the  relationship  between 
church  and  state. 

Jesus  robed  His  masterpiece,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  in  a  coat  of 
many  colorful  illustrations,  such  as 
the  light  under  a  bushel,  lilies  in  the 
field,  a  tree  that  bore  good  fruit, 
and  a  house  that  was  built  upon  a 
rock  and  another  upon  the  sands. 

Through    the    use    of    effective 


teaching  tools,  Jesus  made  of  his 
teachings  more  than  lessons.  He 
made  them  events. 

Have  you  noticed  what  a  well- 
placed  handkerchief  does  for  a  gen- 
tleman's suit  coat?  Or  that  a  touch 
of  ribbon  makes  a  corsage  of  a  lone 
rose  or  gardenia?  And  that  a  single 
red  cherry  transforms  an  ordinary 
scoop  of  ice  cream  into  a  sundae? 

Similarly,  a  well-chosen  story,  or 
a  picture,  or  a  map,  or  a  chart,  or 
some  other  device  that  enhances 
rather  than  distracts,  will  lift  a  Sun- 
day School  lesson  from  the  ordinary 
into  the  unusual.  Such  lessons, 
prayerfully  planned  and  skillfully 
taught,  become  events — events  in 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  or 
men  and  women  you  teach.  Such 
lessons  eliminate  the  problem  of  dis- 
cipKne.  They  re-echo  through  the 
years,  like  the  one  illustrated  with 
a  humble  potato. 

To  teach  the  restored  gospel  is  a 
privilege.  To  teach  it  effectively 
with  proper  tools  is  a  joy,  not  only 
to  the  teacher  but  to  those  whom 
she  teaches. 


The  April  1st  issue  of  JJfe  has  an  excellent  set  of  colored  pictures  of 
places  in  the  Bible  connected  with  sacred  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments.  These  copies  of  the  magazine  should  be  saved  for 
use  with  corresponding  courses  in  the  Sunday  School. 
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INTANGIBLE  AIDS  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHING 


TOURING  our  recent  Sunday  School 
convention,  we  placed  consid- 
erable emphasis  on  different  types  of 
aids  in  teaching  Sunday  School 
classes.  It  is  our  purpose  here  to  in- 
dicate several  types  of  aids  which 
might  be  classijfied  as  intangible. 

There  is,  first,  personality.  Every 
Sunday  School  teacher,  in  order  to 
teach  the  gospel  most  effectively, 
should  have  a  radiant  and  pleasing 
personality.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
personality,  and  it  is  unwise  to  as- 
sume that  with  a  few  words  we  can 
deal  adequately  with  a  topic  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  successful  teacher. 
We  might  say,  however,  that  there 
are  certain  patterns  of  conduct 
which  seem  to  give  life  and  meaning 
to  teaching.  A  teacher  who  radiates 
faith  in  his  attitude  would  be  emu- 
lated by  his  students.  It  has  been 
said  that  faith  is  caught  more  than  it 
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is  taught.  Like  results  would  follow 
from  the  spiritual  personality,  the 
personality  which  radiates  joy  in 
living,  the  personality  of  meekness, 
of  kindness.  All  of  these  patterns  of 
living  which  are  approximated  by 
some  people  may  be  thought  of  as 
intangible  personality  patterns 
which  will  aid  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  in  enhancing  spiritual 
growth  in  pupils. 

There  are,  secondly,  many  tech- 
niques or  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  been  discussed  in  educational 
literature.  These  techniques  have 
been  used  by  great  teachers  through- 
out the  ages.  Our  greatest  example 
of  the  use  of  these  methods  is  that  of 
the  Master  teacher,  Jesus.  He  used 
a  great  variety  of  questions,  dis- 
cussions and  parables.  The  methods 
and  techniques  of  which  I  speak 
are:   the  lecture  method,   the  reci- 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


ration  method,  the  discussion  meth- 
od, the  story  or  parable  method,  the 
problem-project  method,  socialized 
recitation  method  and  other  tech- 
niques and  combinations  of  tech- 
niques which  are  used  by  great 
teachers.  The  wise  Sunday  School 
teacher  will  become  familiar  with 
these  procedures  for  improving  his 
Sunday  School  classes. 

Finally,  the  effective  teacher  will 
understand  what  a  good  learning  sit- 
uation is.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
take  his  part  in  the  creation  of  such 
a  situation. 

One  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  the  learning  situation  is 
that  it  will  provide  for  learning  as 
a  continuous  modification  of  be- 
havior. Only  insofar  as  behavior  is 
modified  toward  higher  objectives, 
have  we  been  successful.  Learning 
is  not  a  piling  up  of  experience,  one 
on  top  of  another,  but  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous modification  of  behavior 
through  added  insight  and  under- 
standing. This  is  a  principle  which 
should  be  observed  in  teaching  Sun- 
day School. 

Another  element  of  a  good  learn- 
ing situation  is  motivation.  We 
might  say  that  motivation  is  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  behavior  to- 


ward a  goal.  If  the  learning  has  a 
close  relationship  to  a  goal,  if  it  is 
in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  line  with  his  level  of 
insight,  then  the  learning  will  have 
more  meaning  to  the  individual  and 
will  likely  be  important  to  him. 
And  still  another  aspect  of  the  learn- 
ing situation  is  that  it  provides  for  a 
learning  colored  by  an  emotional  \ 
and  spiritual  setting.  In  our  Sunday 
Schools  the  learning  process  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  tone 
which  may  develop  into  a  permanent 
attitude  toward  the  activity  learned. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  worship, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  pupil 
realize  that  he  is  working  with 
something  which  is  significant.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  direct  his  learn- 
ing toward  a  goal  which  is  in  line 
with  his  needs,  and  that  he  realize 
that  his  efforts  are  in  line  with  the 
desires  of  God,  thus  creating  ari\ 
emotional  and  spiritual  tone  whichj 
will  make  the  learning  situation 
more  complete  in  our  Sunday 
Schools. 

Prayerful  and  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  the  above  processes  should 
aid  the  Sunday  School  teacher  in  en- 
riching his  Sunday  School  work. 

— Antone  K.  Romney 


WHERE  SHOULD  THE  CHILDREN  GO? 


General  Board  members  have 
noticed  that  with  the  end  of  the 
war,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  small  children 
attending  Sunday  School.  Many  of 
them  accompany  their  parents  into 
the  adult  classes.  In  not  a  few  of  the 
cases  these  tots  are  the  children  of 


returning  servicemen. 

This  practice  of  bringing  these 
smaller  children  to  Sunday  School 
so  as  to  make  possible  the  attend- 
ance of  both  parents  should  be  en- 
couraged. However,  the  children 
should  be  cared  for  in  the  Sunday 
— More  on  next  page 
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Secretaries 


CHECKUP  SHEET 


nPHE  Northwestern  States  Mission 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Church.  Its  seventy  Latter-day 
Saint  branch  Sunday  Schools  extend 
from  the  ice  fields  of  Alaska  to 
southern  Montana. 

Yet,  the  Northwestern  States 
Mission  has  maintained  an  outstand- 
ing record  for  submitting  accurate 
and  punctual  reports  to  the  office 
of  the  general  secretary.  Its  1945 
annual  report  was  one  of  the  first 
to  arrive  at  Sunday  School  head- 
quarters. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
excellent  record,  and  one  of  them 
is  a  correction  slip  devised  by  the 
mission  Sunday  School  supervisor, 
Catherine  Bowen.  Each  month  she 
checks  through  monthly  reports 
submitted  to  the  mission  of&ce.  As 
each  form  is  studied,  she  indicates 
with  check  marks  on  her  correction 
slip  those  items  which  have  been 
over-looked  or  which  need  readjust- 
ing. The  correction  slip,  with  the 
check  marks,  is  then  sent  to  the 
branch  Sunday  School  secretary,  so 
that  he  or  she  can  watch  the  checked 


items  on  the  report  for  the  following 
month. 

Sister  Bowen  started  her  cor- 
rection slip  system  in  October,  1945. 
At  that  time  she  found  that  there 
were  no  perfect  reports  submitted 
from  the  branches,  and  in  all  there 
were  533  errors  contained  on  the  re- 
ports for  that  month.  By  January, 
1946,  the  number  of  errors  had  been 
reduced  to  170,  and  the  perfect  re- 
ports numbered  twenty. 

We  reproduce  here  a  copy  of  the 
Northwestern  States  Mission  cor- 
rection slip,  with  some  adaptations 
for  stake  use.  We  recommend  such 
a  system  to  all  mission  supervisors 
and  stake  secretaries,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  encourage  local 
secretaries  with  notes  of  commend- 
ation and  help.  The  Northwestern 
States  Mission  uses  such  personal 
notes  extensively. 

Quantities  of  the  printed  correc- 
tion slip  like  that  reproduced  may 
be  obtained,  free,  by  writing  to  the 
general  secretary,  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
{Continued  from  page  241) 

School  Nursery  Department.  Their 
presence  in  the  adult  classes  is  usual- 
ly disturbing  to  the  teacher  and  the 
discussion. 
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Superintendents,  we  suggest  that 
you  consider  this  most  important 
problem  now.  Providing  a  Nursery 
and  encouraging  the  use  thereof 
will  increase  attendance  as  well  as 
reverence  in  your  Sabbath  School. 


SECRETARIES 


CORRECTION  SLIP 
on Report, Ward  or  Branch 

(date  of  report) 

Omissions 

Name  of  ward  or  branch. 

Name  of  stake  or  mission. 

Date. 

Month  of  report, 

"Ward  or  branch  population. 

Colimin  number 

Time  of  opening  S.  S.  -  Sunday.* 

Number  of  persons  tardy Sunday.* 

ZYz  minute  talks Sunday. 

Singing  practice Sunday.* 

Class  work Sunday.* 

Oflf.  &  Tchs.  at  prayer  meeting Simday. 

Superintendent  weekly  council  meetings Sunday. 

Missionary  contacts  by  enlistment  workers. 

New  S.  S.  members  added  by  enlistment  work. 

Faculty  meeting. 

Nimiber  officers  and  teachers  present. 

Signature  of  member  of  superintendency  responsible 

for  records. 

Address. 

Signature  of  Secretary. 

Address. 

Miscellaneous 

Column  number totaled  incorrectly, 

Report  not  sent  in. 

Report  sent  too  late. 

Wrong  copies  of  report  sent  in. 

Remarks  


'Indicate  Junior  or  Senior  Sunday  School. 
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Man  and  the  Dragon,  John  A. 
Widtsoe,  Bookcraft  Co.,  $2.00. 

The  versatile  pen  of  Dr.  Widtsoe 
has  given  the  Church  some  of  its 
best  literature.  His  contributions  in- 
clude biography,  doctrinal  dis- 
courses, verse,  radio  talks,  missionary 
tracts  and  others.  Man  and  the 
Dragon  is  a  collection  of  essays 
written  during  the  author's  sojourn 
in  Europe  as  president  of  the  Church 
missions  there.  (1928-1933). 

The  volume  derives  its  name  from 
a  comparison  Dr.  Widtsoe  draws  be- 
tween a  sculpture  of  a  man  and 
dragon  in  southern  Austria  and 
man's  continual  struggle  with  evil. 
Similarly,  many  of  the  essays  are 
lessons  drawn  from  Elder  "Widtsoe's 
European  experiences  and  observa- 
tions. Though  penned  prior  to  World 
War  II,  they  retain  all  their  original 
freshness. 

These  brief  messages,  84  of  them 
grouped  into  eight  chapters,  will 
provide  enrichment  helps  for  the 
Sunday  School  teacher  who  desires 
to  make  more  vivid  her  gospel  dis- 
cussions.— W.J.A. 

^T^he  Truth-Seeker  and  Mormonism, 
Joseph  F.  Merrill,  50c — This 
book,  a  collection  of  twenty-seven 
radio  talks,  is  most  timely.  Only 
a  few  days  before  the  world  entered 
what  has  been  called  the  Atomic 
Age,  Dr.  Merrill  in  this  series  de- 
voted considerable  discussion  to  the 
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marvels  of  the  atom,  concluding, 
in  part:  "Within  every  molecule 
all  the  atoms  are  in  motion  and 
within  every  atom  its  component 
parts  are  in  motion.  Therefore 
motion  is  everywhere  throughout 
the  universe.  But  wherever  found 
the  motion  is  expressible  in  terms 
of  natural  law.  Does  not  this  fact 
point  to  an  omniscient  and  omnipo- 
tent Creator?   ..." 

Much  of  the  book  deals  with 
science,  and  the  evidences  in  the 
universe  of  a  Divine  Plan.  The  series 
concludes  with  a  discussion  and 
personal  testimony  on  the  heaven- 
ordained  mission  of  Joseph  Smith. 
Elder  Merrill,  an  eminent  physicist, 
presents  scientific  facts  in  a  lang- 
uage that  is  clear  and  interesting  to 
the  lay  reader.  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers, particularly  of  college-age 
youth,  will  find  this  book  a  treasure 
house  of  rational,  understandable 
evidence  that  God  lives  and  that  He 
has  spoken  in  this  day. — ^W.J.A. 

Youth  And  The  Church,  by 
Harold  B.  Lee,  The  Deseret  News 
Press,  Deseret  Book  Co.  $2.00. 

Now  available  as  a  book  are  the 
timely  radio  addresses  delivered  dur- 
ing 1945  by  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee. 
Under  the  title  "Youth  and  the 
Church,"  Elder  Lee  has  given  to  the 
Church  some  of  its  best  expositions 
of  the  problems  confronting  youth. 
— More  on  page  248 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  SONG  PRACTICE  EFFECTIVE 


2.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  difficult 
assignment  to  ask  people  to  sing 
with  their  hearts,  because  the  ob- 
jective may  appear  to  be  intangible. 
But  actually  it  is  not  difficult  be- 
cause people  prefer  to  be  allowed 
to  sing  with  heart  and  soul,  especial- 
ly on  the  Sabbath  day  and  in  church. 
It  is  rather  wicked,  or  at  least 
thoughtless,  for  a  chorister  during 
congregational  singing,  to  distract 
a  worshiping  group  from  their  ob- 
jective of  paying  devotion  to  the 
Most  High.  Only  during  song  prac- 
tice may  the  chorister  intrude  with 
verbal  directions.  Likewise  it  should 
be  clear  that  singing  merely  for 
effect,  without  heart  and  soul, 
without  reverence,  is  mere  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  A  choir 
practices  so  that  it  may  sing  effec- 
tively for  the  enjoyment  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  congregation.  But  a 
worshiping  congregation  sings  only 
to  Deity,  each  individual  singing 
directly  from  his  heart  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  That  is  how  the  song 
of  the  righteous  becomes  a  prayer. 

Thoughts  like  the  above  may  be 
presented  in  parts  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
quality  of  music  does  not  improve 
during  such  a  period  of  time,  then 
the  spirit  of  it  will  certainly  be 
nearer  to  what  it  should  be,  and  that 
is  very  important.  Actually,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  the  singing  wiU 


improve  when  every  one  sings  fer- 
vently. 

3.  Another  interesting  project 
for  song  practice  time  is  to  invite 
the  people  to  sing  without  books  the 
first  stanza  of  each  of  a  number  of 
the  better-known  hymns.  This  stan- 
za is  usually  the  best  one  and  most 
significant.  It  will  be  well  to  store 
our  minds  with  some  of  the  best 
of  our  hymn  poetry.  Never  practice 
saying  the  words  alone,  but  encour- 
age the  singers  to  put  their  minds 
to  the  task  of  remembering  the  text 
while  they  sing.  With  a  moderate 
amount  of  drill  and  help,  such  a 
practice  should  be  most  enjoyable 
and  fruitful.  We  all  know  that  dur- 
ing odd  moments  in  the  week,  when 
we  are  either  sad  or  happy,  a  hymn 
may  come  to  mind,  and  enjoyment 
derived  from  singing  church  songs 
while  we  work  or  play.  This  project 
may  well  include  some  fifty  or  sixty 
songs.  Do  not  insist  on  additional 
stanzas  except  with  books  in  hand. 
For  instance,  it  is  clear  that  the  first 
stanza  of  our  national  anthem  is 
the  most  significant,  the  most  easily 
remembered,  and  the  most  often 
used.  So  be  practical.  When  we  sing 
more  than  one  stanza  it  is  better  to 
use  the  books. 

Watch  for  next  month. 

— Alexander  Schreiner 
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While  of  these  emblems  we  partake, 
In  Jesus'  namie  and  for  His  sake, 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 
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v(/ard  Cy  acuity  — 
cJeacher  improvement 


LET  YOUR  PERSONALITY  REFLECT 


Topic  for  July 

"IJIThat  is  the  diflFerence  between 
a  teacher,  who  is  loved  by 
the  class,  and  a  teacher  that  is  mere- 
ly tolerated?  PERSONALITY! 

You  can  build  up  your  personality 
over  night.  Are  you  willing? 

INSTEAD  OF  TRYING  TO  BE 
THE  SHINING  LIGHT,  be  a 
looking-glass  that  reflects  the  glory 
and  brightness  of  your  class.  Simple? 

Here  is  one  way.  Listen  carefully 
to  each  pupil  as  he  answers  your 
question.  Perhaps  you  can  do  as  one 
teacher  did,  say,  "Thank  you."  Or 
if  that  sounds  stilted  try  this:  To 
a  bright  reply,  you  say,  "That's  a 
real  thought."  To  a  dull  reply,  say, 
"May  I  add  another  thought  to 
that."  To  the  answer  that  is  wrong, 
shall  you  say,  "That's  wrong"?  Bet- 
ter say,  "I  have  not  thought  of  it  in 
that  way.  What  does  the  class  think 
of  the  question?" 

There  are  a  hundred  little  appre- 


ciations that  you  can  tack  on  to 
the  opinions  of  your  group.  Make 
them  know  that  you  value  their 
thoughts.  Under  this  influence, 
watch  your  class  "warm  up"  to  you. 
They  will  note  that  you  are  more^ 
interested  in  them  than  in  the  les- 
son. Just  think  of  a  pupil  being 
more  important  than  a  lesson!      J 

Grasshopper  teachers  jump  from 
hand  to  hand  and  finally  settle  on 
their  own  opinion.  Better  not  call 
on  a  pupil  than  do  so  and  brush  him 
off  like  dirt. 

A  teacher  of  Art  in  one  of  the 
colleges  had  a  class  of  beginners. 
As  he  looked  around  at  the  "messes" 
of  color  on  paper,  what  did  he  say? 
Should  he  say,  "that  is  a  good  pic- 
ture"? The  student  knew  it  was  not 
good.  He  said,  "That  is  a  fine  be- 
ginning, keep  up  the  good  work." 
Appreciation. 

Flattery  is  false — appreciation  is 
genuine.  Show  appreciation. 

— Eugene  Olsen 


TO  JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 


A  Study  of  Young  Children,  by 
Ruth  Strang.  "If  you  were  asked 
to  take  a  class  of  young  children 
in  your  church  school,  a  host  of 
questions  about  the  work  would 
come  to  your  mind.  Here  are  the 
answers. 


"Beginning  with  an  outline  of  the 
qualities  needed  in  the  teacher  and 
a  summary  of  the  importance  of  the 
work,  this  book  focuses  attention  on 
the  child,  first  on  his  background 
and  makeup  and  then  by  age  periods. 
What    to    expect    from    each    age 
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group  is  indicated  as  they  are  guid- 
ed through  the  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  departments  of  the 
church  school." 

The  chapters: 

Do  I   Have   the   QuaUfications   to 
Teach  Young  Children? 
Why  Do  We  Have  Nursery  Classes? 
The  Roots  of  Personality  and  Char- 
acter 

One-  and  Two- Year-Old  Children 
Two-and-a-Half  and  Three-Year- 
Old  Children 

Four-  and  Five-Year-Old  Children 
Specific  Problems  of  Preschool  Chil- 
dren 

Children  Are  Different 
Children  Need  Parents 


Community  Influences 
Notes 

Selected  Books  for  Further  Reading 
Suggested  Play  Materials  for  Chil- 
dren 

A  Few  Suggested  Phonograph  Rec- 
ords 

Selected  Books  for  Children's  Read- 
ing 

This  is  a  very  commendable  study 
of  great  value  to  both  parents  and 
teachers  of  children.  It  is  based  upon 
the  most  reliable  scientific  studies 
and  the  principles  of  Christian  liv- 
ing. Copies  may  be  had  from  the 
Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  or  direct  from  the  publisher, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  60c — ^M.B. 
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LIBRARIANS 

{Ccmtinued  from  page  244) 

The  forceful  style  and  forthright 
treatment  given  these  problems  by 
the  author  are  convincing  in  their 
earnestness  and  logic.  In  this  book 
Elder  Lee  has  accomplished  what  all 
try  to  do  and  so  few  actually  do 
when  dealing  with  these  problems 
— to  present  the  problems  and  their 
solutions  in  such  a  way  that  they 
receive  acceptance  by  youth.  All 
teachers  and  those  who  deal  with 
young  people  will  find  the  answers 
to  many  of  their  questions  in  this 
book  and  should  certainly  have  it  as 
their  constant  companion.  Above 
all,  every  young  man  and  woman 
should  have  access  to  it. — J.H.W. 
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"Last  night  my  little  boy  confessed 
to  me 

Some  childish  wrong; 

And  kneeling  at  my  knee 

He  prayed  with  tears — 
"Dear  God,  make  me  a  man 

Like  Daddy — wise  and  strong; 

I  know  you  can." 

"Then  while  he  slept 
I  knelt  beside  his  bed, 
Confessed  my  sins, 
And  prayed  with  low-bowed  head, 
'O  God,  make  me  a  child 
Like  my  child  here — 
Pure,  guileless. 
Trusting  Thee  with  faith  sincere!" 

Andrew  Gillias. 


junior  Sunday  School 


CO-ORDINATOR 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

Sacrament  Gem  for  the  Jimior 
Sunday  School.  Mxisic,  prelude  and 
postlude,  in  this  month's  Instructor, 
page  246. 

I  will  think  of  Jesus 

And  to  Him  I  will  pray 

That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 
Upon  this  holy  day. 

— ^Moiselle  Renstrom 

[Primary  — 

(The  lessons  for  1946  are  outlined 
with  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
new  course  of  study,  Uving  Our 
Religion,  which  is  now  available 
at  the  Sunday  School  offices,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 
1,  Utah.) 

llursery  — 

C^OR  1946  it  is  recommended  that 
each  Nursery  teacher  provide 
herself  with  a  copy  of  the  new 
Nursery  manual  entitled  Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Nursery,  together 
with  the  one  entitled  Religious 
Nurture  in  Nursery  Class  and 
Home,  by  Mary  Edna  Lloyd  and 
the  accompanying  four  small  books 
known  as  My  Book  for  Winter, 
My  Book  for  Spring,  My  Book  for 
Summer,  and  My  Book  for  Fall. 
These  will  serve  as  the  teacher's 
guides  for  the  organization  and  con- 


duct of  Nursery  classes  throughout 
the  Church.  These  books  are  avail- 
able at  the  office  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Jxinaergarten  — 

Lessons  for  July,  1946 

Lesson  27,  for  July     7,  1946 
The  Child  Jesus  Was  a  Peacemaker 

Lesson  28,  for  July  14,  1946 

Brigham  Young  Made  Peace  With 

the  Indians 

Lesson  29,  for  July  21,  1946 

The  Pioneers  Wanted  Peace 

Lesson  30,  for  July  28,  1946 

Children  of  the  Bible  as  Peacemakers 

^^Olessed  are  the  peacemakers!" 
The  world's  greatest  need 
today  is  for  the  leaders  and  citizens 
of  every  country  to  be  peacemakers 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  For 
them  to  learn  to  love  God  is  a  para- 
mount need,  and  then,  very  natural- 
ly would  follow  love  of  their  fellow- 
man.  This  love  would  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  the  viewpoints  of 
our  neighbors  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  would  bring  pe^ce  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  come,  but 
as  yet  we  have  not  found  peace 
Peace  for  all  the  world  must  have 
an  humble  and  simple  beginning.  It 
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must  start  in  oxir  homes  among  the 
members  of  our  families. 

As  Sunday  School  teachers  we 
must  reaUze  our  responsibility  in 
teaching  the  children  the  meaning 
of  the  term  peacemakers.  We  must 
show  them  how  to  bring  peace  into 
our  homes  and  among  our  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Lesson  27,  for  Jvily  7 

The  objective  of  lesson  27  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  peace 
and  a  desire  to  be  a  peacemaker.  To 
show  that  Jesus,  even  as  a  little 
child,  was  a  peacemaker. 

Love  begets  love.  For  real  peace 
we  must  show  our  love  for  our  fami- 
lies and  our  neighbors.  Use  pictures 
cut  from  magazines  which  show 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  do- 
ing things  for  the  family. 

A  father  bringing  home  a  new 
radio,  car,  ice-box  or  playing  with 
the  children,  etc. 

A  father  repairing  something  in 
the  home. 

A  mother  cooking  a  nourishing 
dinner. 

A  mother  making  clothes,  read- 
ing to  the  children,  taking  the  chil- 
dren out  for  a  good  time. 

Grandmother  knitting  or  telling 
a  story. 

Big  sister,  helping  mother  with 
her  work,  tending  the  children  so 
that  mother  and  father  may  go  out 
together. 

Big  brother,  helping  the  yoimger 
children  to  play  baseball  or  other 
games. 
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Big  brother  bathing  the  dog  or 
cutting  the  lawn. 

These  pictures  illustrate  things 
we  can  all  do  to  help  make  our  homes 
more  peaceful.  Talk  about  the  peace- 
ful home  as  compared  to  the  dis- 
turbed home.  What  makes  noise  in 
the  home? 

Loud  speaking,  rude  actions,  rad- 
ios, musical  instrimients,  rough  and 
quarrelsome  play,  noisy  workers. 

How  may  family  members  bring 
quietude  into  the  home? 

Guard  their  voices,  act  poHtely, 
keep  the  radio  tuned  down,  play 
quiet  games  in  the  house,  do  one's 
work  quickly,  quietly  and  happily. 

A  clean,  orderly  home  makes  for 
peace.  Little  children  can  help  keep 
the  home  clean  and  orderly  by  re- 
moving muddy  galoshes  before  en- 
tering the  house.  By  hanging  up 
their  clothes  and  putting  soiled 
clothes  in  the  hamper  or  the  wash- 
room. By  putting  games,  books  and 
toys  away  when  they  have  finished 
playing  with  them,  and  by  doing 
these  things  cheerfully  without 
whining. 

Decide  what  effect  angry  words 
have  upon  the  "peace"  in  the  home. 

If  an  angry  word  wants  to  be  said, 
Don't  let  it.  Don't  let  it; 
Say  two  kind  words  instead. 
Then  you'll  forget  it. 

As  a  teacher,  check  up  on  your 
own  voice.  In  case  it  is  too  loud,  tone 
it  down.  You  will  find  that  the 
children  will  also  tone  their  voices 
down  without  being  told  to  do  so. 

The  lesson  story  can  be  found  in 
Luke  2:39-40. 


JUNIOR    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 


THE  BOY  JESUS  GROWS 
STRONG 

The  last  time  we  talked  about 
the  Baby  Jesus,  Joseph  and  Mary 
were  bringing  Him  back  from 
Egypt.  They  had  taken  Him  there 
so  that  a  bad  king  could  not  hurt 
Him.  Joseph  and  Mary  must  have 
been  very  happy  to  see  their  home 
again.  Jesus  had  never  seen  it  before. 
He  had  come  home  to  them  after 
they  had  left  Nazareth  some  time 
before. 

Nazareth  was  a  pretty  little  town, 
resting  on  the  hillside.  Its  white 
houses  with  their  green  vines  and 
their  red  roofs  must  have  looked 
very  beautiful  to  these  folks  who 
had  been  away  so  long.  (Show  pic- 
ture of  house  with  red  roof  and 
green  vines.)  I  wonder  if  Mary's 
friends  and  Joseph's  friends  came 
out  to  meet  them.  I  wonder  if  they 
said,  "We  are  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Welcome  home  again.  What  a  beau- 
tiful child  you  have.  Our  little  ones 
will  be  very  glad  to  play  with  Him." 

Of  course  Mary  was  happy  to 
show  everybody  her  little  boy.  Jew- 
ish mothers  loved  their  children. 
They  were  very  sad  when  they  had 
none.  When  a  little  one  came  to  them 
they  said,  "God  has  visited  us.  He 
has  given  us  a  precious  jewel." 
Whenever  they  spoke  of  their  oldest 
child  they  said,  "This  child  is  God's 
own."  Long  ago  our  Father  had  said 
to  the  Jews,  "All  the  first-born  are 
mine."  How  true  this  was  of  Jesus. 

Nazareth  was  a  quiet  little  town. 
Few  travelers  came  to  it.  Its  streets 
were  narrow  and  crooked.  But  the 


people  who  lived  there  had  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  country  roimd  about. 
If  Jesus  was  like  the  other  little  boys 
and  girls,  what  do  you  think  He  did 
as  He  walked  over  the  hills?  (Illus- 
trate with  pictiures.)  What  sounds 
do  you  think  He  learned  to  tell  one 
from  another? 

Jesus*  home  was  quite  different 
from  our  homes.  There  was  no  stove 
in  it.  Jesus  never  slept  in  a  bedstead 
nor  looked  in  a  mirror.  He  had  no 
clock  to  tell  the  time  and  had  no 
carpet  on  the  floor.  His  mother  nev- 
er used  a  match  to  light  a  lamp  or 
a  fire,  for  they  had  no  matches.  His 
home,  however,  was  as  nice  as  the 
other  homes  near  by.  It  just  happens 
that  folks  didn't  use  such  things  in 
those  long  ago  days. 

If  I  shut  my  eyes  I  can  see  a  pic- 
ture of  the  boy  Jesus  coming  into 
His  house  for  dinner.  Jewish  houses 
had  only  one  room  with  one  little 
opening  in  the  wall  for  a  window. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  stood  a 
painted  stool.  On  this  stool  there 
was  a  large  tray  with  a  dish  of  rice 
and  meat  or  fish,  a  thin  cake  of 
bread  and  some  cooked  fruits.  If  this 
was  a  special  day  there  might  have 
been  some  milk  and  a  taste  of  honey. 
Around  the  walls  were  shelves  with 
the  bed  quilts  rolled  up  on  them.  In 
the  center  of  the  room  htmg  a  little 
lamp  shaped  something  like  a  pitch- 
er. At  night  time  the  light  burned 
all  night  long,  for  in  those  days  peo- 
ple thought  they  couldn't  sleep  well 
without  a  light. 

In  this  moving  picture  we  are 
making  for  ourselves  Jesus  takes  oflf 
His  sandals  at  the  door  and  enters 
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without  them.  There  He  sees  Mary, 
His  mother,  and  Joseph  sitting  on 
cushions  on  the  floor  by  the  painted 
stool.  He  walks  quietly  over  to  one 
corner,  picks  up  a  pitcher  of  clean 
water,  a  basin  and  some  towels  and 
carries  them  to  Mary  and  Joseph. 
When  they  have  the  towels  arranged 
carefully  in  their  laps,  Jesus  pours 
very  slowly  some  water  over  their 
hands.  When  all  hands  are  clean  and 
dry  He  carries  the  water,  the  basin 
and  the  towels  back.  Don't  you 
imagine  it  would  take  quite  a  bit 
of  practice  to  do  this  task  well?  (Let 
the  children  imitate  with  you  these 
activities.) 

What  shall  we  have  them  do  be- 
fore they  eat?  The  Jews  were  very 
careful  to  thank  God  for  all  His 
blessings  to  them.  This  family  were 
especially  fine,  devoted  people. 

After  the  blessing  on  the  food 
has  been  said,  Mary  and  Joseph  and 
Jesus  help  themselves  to  some  of  it. 
When  the  meal  is  over,  Jesus  goes 
to  the  corner,  brings  the  water,  the 
basin  and  the  towels  and  they  all 
rinse  their  hands  once  more. 

When  God  sent  His  Son  to  the 
earth  to  us,  He  sent  Him  to  humble 
people  who  cradled  Him  in  a  lowly 
manger.  When  He  grew  older,  He 
learned  to  play  with  little  children 
of  humble  families.  In  this  way  He 
learned  the  sweet,  simple  things  of 
life  first.  He  learned,  of  course,  to 
run  over  the  hills  gathering  wild 
flowers.  He  chased  butterflies  and 
watched  robins  eat  the  fat  worms 
that  hurt  the  flowers.  He  followed 
sparrows  to  see  where  their  nests 
are  built.  He  must  have  climbed  the 
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olive  trees  and  picked  the  fruit. 
What  fun  He  must  have  had  climb- 
ing the  hills  back  of  His  home. 
Can't  you  imagine  how  He  trudged 
along  slowly  at  first,  behind  the  larg- 
er boys?  Maybe  He  stopped  to  chase 
away  some  doves  which  had  lighted 
near  His  feet.  Then  when  He  grew 
older  and  taller,  how  He  held  His 
own  with  the  others.  How  could  He 
have  been  able  to  walk  from  city  to 
city  when  He  grew  to  be  a  man, 
if  He  hadn't  walked,  run  and 
climbed  day  after  day  when  He  was 
a  little  boy?  I  can  easily  make  a 
moving  picture  of  Him  with  His 
playmates  playing  a  circle  game  on 
a  flat  place  near  the  house  or  in  the 
market  place.  Round  and  round 
they  go,  holding  hands.  Then  they 
stop  and  stoop,  maybe.  Then  they 
go  round  the  other  way.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  could  have  been  "Here  We 
Go  'Round  the  Mulberry  Bush"  but 
it  was  something  like  it,  for  little 
Jewish  children  played  such  games. 
Jesus  spoke  of  them  once  when  He 
grew  older.  (Luke  7:32.) 

Jesus  must  have  been  a  very  good 
playmate.  He  played  fair  when  He 
was  a  man;  so  He  must  have  learned 
and  acted  the  rules  of  the  game  when 
He  was  a  boy.  When  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  in  a  game,  I 
wonder  how  He  acted?  He  was 
master  of  His  tongue,  His  hands, 
and  His  feet  when  He  grew  older, 
so  what  do  you  suppose  He  was 
strong  enough  to  do  when  He  was 
little? 

You  know  our  body-houses  don't 
grow  as  wooden  houses  do.  In  build- 
ing a  wooden   house,   a   carpenter 
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may  add  first  one  room  and  then 
another,  but  in  building  a  body- 
house  it  is  quite  difFerent.  The  body- 
houses  grow  from  the  inside  and  all 
over  at  once.  Working  hands  and 
willing  feet  soon  grow  firm  strong 
muscles. 

I  wonder  if  His  ears  were  good 
to  listen  to  His  mother's  call?  They 
must  have  been,  for  real  strong  boys 
and  girls  always  have  good  ears. 

Since  all  clever  boys  learn  to  help 
with  the  home  duties,  let  us  think 
what  Jesus  did  in  the  home.  Maybe 
He  helped  to  roll  up  the  quilts  and 
put  them  on  the  shelves.  That  was 
the  way  Jewish  folks  made  their 
beds.  (Imitate  these  activities.) 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  He  gath- 
ered bits  of  dry  grass  and  brush  for 
fuel  for  the  fire.  The  cooking  was 
done  mostly  out  of  doors  and  the 
stove  was  made  of  stones.  Some- 
times the  children  helped  to  make 
the  stove  and  then  they  watched 
the  older  ones  grind  the  grain,  mix 
the  dough,  and  bake  the  huge  thin 
cakes  on  top  of  the  fire. 

Let  us  make  one  more  of  our  pic- 
tures of  Jesus.  This  time  He  may 
be  carrying  water.  Shall  we  have  it 
when  He  was  seven  or  eight  or  when 
He  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old? 
When  Jewish  boys  and  girls  were 
small  they  carried  water  from  the 
wells  in  tiny  jars  carefully  held  on 
their  heads.  When  they  were  older 
and  more  skillful  they  carried  a  full 
sized  jar  tilted  jauntily  on  their 
heads  without  the  help  of  a  single 
hand.  Doesn't  He  look  handsome 
with  His  clean  face  turned  toward 
us  and  His  fine  head  held  erect?  He 


is  clean  inside  and  outside,  for  His 
eyes  tell  us  that  His  thoughts  are 
pure.  (Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones, 
pp.  42-45.) 

Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery, 
the  Nursery  class  manual,  has  many 
poems,  songs  and  activities  about 
things  that  little  children  can  do  to 
help  make  a  peaceful  home.  The 
song,  "Wear  a  Smile,"  on  page  96 
and  also  found  in  Utile  Stories  in 
Song  is  simple  and  effective  for  this 
month's  lessons. 

Lesson  28,  for  July  14 

In  lesson  28  we  are  striving  to  get 
children  to  co-operate  with  neigh- 
bors in  making  a  peaceful,  happy 
community. 

Obedience  to  the  counsel  of  our 
Church  Authorities  helps  us  to  have 
a  peaceful  community. 

Review  "The  Child  Jesus  Was  a 
Peacemaker,"  by  presenting  the  pic- 
tures used  last  week  and  letting  the 
children  discuss  them.  Guide  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  peacemaking  activi- 
ties of  Jesus  as  a  child. 

Discuss  neighbors.  Who  is  your 
neighbor?  How  do  you  help  your 
neighbor?  How  does  your  neighbor 
help  you?  How  do  you  speak  to  your 
neighbor?  How  do  you  act  at  your 
neighbor's  house?  How  do  you  speak 
of  your  neighbor  to  other  people? 
What  kind  of  neighbors  make  a 
peaceful  community?  How  many 
kind  things  can  we  do  in  a  com- 
munity? 

Show  pictures  of  children  playing 
quietly  and  peacefully  in  a  neigh- 
bor's yard.  When  they  have  finished 
playing  they  pick  up  all  of  their 
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toys,  and  all  of  the  papers  and 
dishes  left  from  their  tea  party,  and 
put  them  away.  There  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  children  can 
help  their  neighbors.  Let  the  chil- 
dren suggest  some. 

Errands  of  love  are  easy  to  run. 
Saying  sweet  words  is  the  dearest 

fun. 
Let's  see,  you  and  I,  just  for  today. 
How  many  kind  things  we  can 

do  and  say. 

Start  the  lesson  story  by  using 
pictures  of  Indians.  Children  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  Indians.  Dis- 
cover, through  the  comments  on  the 
pictures,  just  what  the  children's 
attitude  toward  the  Indians  is.  Is  it 
fear?  If  so  it  is  probably  because 
of  stories  they  have  heard  or  movies 
they  have  seen.  Tell  the  children 
why  the  Indians  disliked  and  dis- 
turbed the  pioneers.  Our  country, 
if  you  live  in  these  United  States, 
once  belonged  to  the  Indians.  When 
our  grandparents  came,  the  Indians 
were  afraid  that  they  were  going  to 
take  the  country  away  from  them. 
They  were  just  fighting  for  their 
homes. 

Brigham  Young,  the  leader  of  the 
pioneers,  said,  "Be  friendly  with  the 
Indians.  Treat  them  kindly.  Share 
what  you  have  with  them.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  feed  them  than  to  fight  them." 
Brigham  Yotmg  was  a  peacemaker. 
He  made  friends  with  the  Indians. 

In  The  Instructor  for  August, 
1537,  on  page  373,  there  is  a  good 
pioneer  story,  "Helen  Meets  the 
Chief."  In  the  new  story  book,  A 
Story  to  Tell,  there  are  many  fine 
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pioneer  and  Indian  stories.  "How  a 
Pioneer  Boy  Crossed  the  Plains"  on 
page  313,  illustrates  appreciation, 
cheerfulness,  co-operation,  courage, 
faith,  friendship,  industry  and  per- 
severance, all  of  them  qualities  need- 
ed by  a  peacemaker.  In  The  Instruc- 
tor for  June  there  will  be  a  story  of 
how  Pres.  Canute  Peterson  met  an 
Indian  Chief. 

The  pioneers,  like  Jesus,  slept  on 
a  mat  or  bed  roll  on  the  ground, 
while  crossing  the  plains.  The  chil- 
dren helped  to  roll  them  up  neatly 
and  put  them  in  the  wagons  when 
they  were  ready  to  travel  on. 

Lesson  29,  for  July  21 

The  objective  of  lesson  29  is  to 
help  the  children  to  want  and  to 
have  a  peaceful  Sunday  Home, 
rather  than  a  disturbed  one.  To  show 
how  each  member  contributes  to 
these  conditions. 

Use  pictures  that  emphasize  love 
of  neighbor,  regardless  of  color  or 
creed. 

Talk  freely  about  our  Simday 
Home,  the  building,  the  surround- 
ings, the  custodian,  the  officers  and 
teachers,  the  members  who  attend 
each  Sunday.  How  can  little  chil- 
dren co-operate  with  these  people  so 
we  will  have  a  peaceful  Sunday 
Home?  What  makes  a  peaceful  Sun- 
day School?  A  disturbed  one? 

Show  a  picture  of  a  pioneer  home. 
It  was  in  such  a  house  that  the  pio- 
neers had  their  first  Sunday  School. 
Compare  it  with  ours.  Tell  what 
the  pioneers  did  to  make  their  Sun- 
day Home  a  peaceful  one. 
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They  came  to  it  with  love  in  their 
hearts  for  one  another. 

They  spoke  there  only  in  soft 
voices. 

They  did  not  move  about  need- 
lessly. 

They  sang  in  sweet  soft  tones. 

They  listened  quietly  and  atten- 
tively to  the  speakers. 

They  wore  their  cleanest  clothes 
and  their  happiest  smiles  every  Sim- 
day. 

They  helped  each  other  get  ready 
so  that  mother  could  come  to  Sun- 
day School  with  them. 

The  lesson  story,  "The  Pioneers 
Wanted  Peace,"  can  be  found  in 
The  Instructor  for  May,  1942.  In 
the  lesson  development  in  your  man- 
ual or  you  might  choose  one  of  the 
pioneer  stories  from  A  Story  to  Tell. 
Be  sure,  however,  that  it  shows  that 
the  pioneers  wanted  peace. 

The  children  might  pretend  to  be 
pioneers  helping  their  neighbors  to 
build  log  cabins  and  to  plant  gar- 
dens, so  that  they  could  live  peace- 
fully and  happily.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren might  want  to  be  Indians 
watching  the  pioneers  and  accepting 
their  kindness. 

Lesson  30,  for  July  28 

The  objective  of  lesson  30  is  to 
show  that  Heavenly  Father  wants 
us  to  have  peace;  therefore,  we 
should  all  strive  to  be  peacemakers. 

Use  again  the  pictures  which  illus- 
trate   peacemaking     activities.     It 


would  be  well  to  have  a  picture  of 
Brigham  Yovmg  also. 

The  pioneers  sought  a  place  to  live 
and  worship  in  peace.  Review  the 
pioneer  story  which  stresses  their 
peace  promoting  activities.  Discuss 
briefly  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of 
our  Sunday  Home  and  what  we  do 
there  to  contribute  to  that  peace. 

Show  pictures  of  children  play- 
ing together.  Show  pictures  of  chil- 
dren of  other  lands.  These  children 
want  peace  too. 

Discuss  the  foreign  children  who 
are  our  neighbors.  Roland,  a  little 
Mexican  boy,  lives  in  Bob's  neigh- 
borhood. How  does  Bob  show  that 
he  wishes  to  live  peacefully  with 
Roland?  He  plays  with  him,  sharing 
his  toys.  He  is  kind  to  Roland. 

Kay  and  Alice  played  with  a  little 
Japanese  girl  named  Chyio.  Chyio 
was  in  their  room  at  school.  All  of 
the  children  were  friendly  with  the 
little  Japanese  girl,  which  proved 
that  they  wanted  to  keep  peace  in 
their  hearts.  Jesus  said,  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God."  Let  the 
children  repeat  Jesus'  words. 

For  the  lesson  story  choose  a  fa- 
miliar Bible  story  about  a  child  and 
tell  it.  It  might  be  "The  Birth  of 
Christ,"  "The  Baby  Moses,"  "The 
Boy  Samuel,"  "David,  the  Shepherd 
Boy,"  or  others.  Whichever  one  you 
choose  study  it  carefully  in  order 
to  discover  just  how  the  children  in 
each  situation  are  peacemakers. 

—Claribel  W.  Aldous 
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NON-FICTION 

Banker:  "What  name  do  you 
want  inscribed  on  this  Victory 
Bond?" 

Customer:  "Jonathan  Affall." 

Banker:  "Denomination?" 

Aflfall:  "L.D.S." 
— True  story  from  Gridley,   Cali- 
fornia   (Fictitious  name,  however) 

ADVICE 
You  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  if 
people  criticize  you  they  are  inter- 
ested in  you.  Not  to  attract  criti- 
cism is  to  live  uninterestingly. 

— Curtis  Courier 

BEAR 

Mother:  Well,  Sally,  what  did  you 
learn  at  Sunday  School  today? 

Sally:  All  about  a  cross-eyed  bear 
named  Gladly. 

Mother:  "Why,  Sally,  are  you  sure 
that  was  what  your  lesson  was 
about? 

Sally:  Yes,  mama.  We  learned  a 
song  about  him:  "Gladly,  the  cross 
Fd  bear." 

SPARKS  OF  WISDOM 
To  be  as  true  as  steel,  you  must 
have  a  temper  as  fine. 

If  you  don't  get  everything  you 
want,  think  of  the  things  you  don't 
get  that  you  don't  want. 

It  never  occurs  to  a  boy  of  eigh- 
teen that  some  day  he  will  be  as 
dumb  as  his  father. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 
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FREAKS 

There  is  almost  no  hmit  to  the 
number  of  freaks  in  multiplication. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  digits  one  to 
nine,  but  by  omitting  eight,  and 
multiplying  them  by  nine,  or  mul- 
tiples of  nine,  you  will  see  some  sur- 
prising results.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples: 

12345679  12345679 

9  18 


111111111 

222222222 

12345679 

12345679 

27 

36 

333333333 

444444444 

12345679 

12345679 

45 

54 

555555555 

666666666 

12345679 

12345679 

63 

72 

777777777 

888888888 

12345679 

12345679 

81 

90 

999999999 

1111111110 

12345679 

12345679 

99 

108 

[222222221 

13333333332 

—Sunshine  Magazine 

MISSED 

Hubby:  I  miss  the  old  cuspidor 
since  it's  gone. 

Wifey:  You  missed  it  before; 
that's  why  it's  gone. 


Buenos  Aires,  the  Articles  of  Faith  were  given  in  nineteen  languages.  How- 
ever, almost  all  Sunday  School  lessons  in  Argentina's  branches  are  taught  in 
Spanish. 

About  one  hundred  persons  attend  Liniers  branch  Sunday  School  in 
Buenos  Aires.  One  family  walks  one  and  one-half  hours  each  week  to 
attend,  according  to  a  recent  report. 

Elder  W.  Ernest  Young,  former  stake  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent in  Juarez  (old  Mexico)  stake,  now  presides  over  the  Argentine  Mission, 
succeeding  Elder  James  L.  Barker  of  the  Sunday  School  general  board  and 
newly  appointed  French  Mission  president. 

South  America  is  a  rich  continent.  Its  foodstuffs  today  are  helping 
hungering  Europe  and  Asia.  Most  of  its  people,  as  Parley  P.  Pratt  observed 
nearly  a  century  ago,  "are  of  the  blood  of  Lehi."  Surely  there  is  much 
promise  in  the  land.  -Wendell  J.  Ashton 
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LINIERS  BRANCH  CHAPEL  (Argentina) 

POLDER  Melvin  J.  Ballard  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  a  tireles^, 
missionary  with  a  powerful,  musical  voice,  dedicated  South  America 
for  the  preaching  of  the  restored  gospel,  on  Christmas,  1925. 

Shortly  thereafter  a  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School  was  organized 
in  the  red  brick  home  of  a  bricklayer  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires,  by 
Elder  Key  L.  Pratt  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy,  under  Elder  Ballard's 
direction.  Children  gathered  around  an  elderly  sister  who  told  them  Bible 
stories,  and  adults  studied  Parley  P.  Pratt's  Voice  of  Warning.  (Parley  P. 
Pratt  visited  South  America  in  1851,  arriving  in  early  summertime,  No- 
vember, and  remaining  for  about  four  months.  Much  of  South  America 
was  then  seething  with  civil  war.) 

Elder  Reinhold  Stoof  became  the  first  mission  president  of  the  Church 
in  South  America,  and  he  and  his  seven  or  eight  missionaries  carried  the 
gospel  intb  Brazil,  where  there  is  now  a  mission  of  the  Church  in  addition 
to  the  one  in  Argentina. 

Today  there  are  approximately  800  members  of  the  Church  in  Ar- 
gentina, most  of  them  of  Itahan  descent.  Not  long  ago,  at  a  meeting  in 

— More  on  other  side 


